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AGRICULTURAL. 


— — — 
Decreasing the Cost of Milk. 


[bere are few questions moreoften asked, 
or which are harder to apewper,than that 
aboutthe costof mik. Unless a farmer 
keeps mach closer account of the amcunt of 
milk produced, and what he gete for its 
various products, and knows jast what the 
feed and care costs, he is probably produc 
ing milk ata loss and does not know it, 
excep! as he flads it dificalt to make both 
ends meet at the end ef she year. There is 
also a great difference in cows. Nothing is 
more common than for farmers who keep a 
large herd than to find, if they figure 
closely, that only part «fthe herd more 
than pays its way, while the remainder are 
kept without profit, or are losing invest- 
ments, using up capital with no profit in 
anyform. All farmars under. taad that it 
does not pay to keep a poor cow. Itis the 
weak point in American farming. To weed 
out the unprofitab.e cow and to increase the 
nomber that give large messes, and that 
will conjinue to milk a long t'me, is the first 
and most importantistep towards making 
farming pay and the farm iiself worth mure 
than |t was before. 

How mach should a cow yield per year to 
make her product pay? Here again no an- 
swer that will always apply can be given, 
decause the cost of keeping varies so widely 
that no absolate standard of product can be 
reached. In some places a cow that can | 
give milk to make 300 pounds of butter per | 
year ls reckoned a good one. But wherever | 
many cows are kept the standard is always | 
rising, and no cow making lees then a) 
pound of batter per day through the whole | 
year will be reckoned as up to it. Yet the 
best cows give three pounds or more when 
lo the best condition for milking, and many 
of them will keep ap this flow so long as to 
make 465 pounds within four months after 
calving. If these have been bred correctly, 
thelr calves, both heifer and male, will be 
worth ahundred dollars at birth solely to 
breed from. A male calf from a cow which 
'§ Doth a deep and long milker transmits to 
bishelfer calves the milking qualities of 
hisdam mach more surely than does the 
female calf of the same cow when bred toa 
scrad ball orto one of entirely different 
breed. So If your bull calf bas been dred 
to snlmals, both of which are closely re- 
lated in blood, he will transmit the milk-giv- 
Ing qualities that belong to the families to 
all bis heifer calves when he comes to breed- 
Ing age, 

rhists the reason why grating ap a herd 

for dairy purposes so often fails. The first 
cross where the sire is of pure-bred dairy 
stock is aeually a good cow, as only the best 
‘Ws ere bred to the pure bred ball, and he 
o from some breed that has long been 
rept noder the best conditions that develop 
the best dairy qualities, This makes the 
°O! Drepotent to develop in all the heifer 
Calves the high dairy qualities which his 
*Oces\ry farnishes, The cow which the pure 
bred bull is bredto is all the more likely 
‘0 Prodace a good cow if she has not been 
‘he product of a pare bred sire of any other 

“reed, and thas has no prepotency to offset 
‘hat of the bull. We would rather for dairy 
— ‘es not breed a pure bred of any of 
ws “siry Oreeds to cows that are strongly 
— * the distinctively beef breeds, like 
. * Shorthorn or Hereford or the working 
feeds like the Devon, There are some 
Food da‘ry animals among all these breeds, 
~"* Wousever prepotency they have goes to 
. J& Sef fat and muscle rather than 
“Otter fate and caseine. 

— ‘he improved herd has been se- 
— is Comparatively easy t> develop its 
soa. US Gaalities by giving it good food, 
; . th as mach moisture in it as possible, 
ving the cows always in comfort- 
well-ventilated and well-lighted 

Chis last is necessary to keep the 

1 Catching cold and developing 
‘osls. It underground stables are 
— cows should be let out each morn- 
0 len xercise, which should be continued 
oo & &s the cow continues active. In 

© yard that hasa straw stack in it for 
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KERRY CATTLE. 
One of the Neted Breede \° lrigh Cattle. 





her to rob against, so sn a: the cow is 
turnet lonsein the morning she will rap 
around quite bri kiy. When she goes to 
tne stack itis tims to stable her and rab 
her dry with either a wisp of straw or witb 
brash and currycomb. This is very im- 
portant, as it keeps the skin warm and pre- 
vents the evaporation from the wet hair 
tbat causes colds and often ends, if a germ 
of tubercle gets into the nostrils, in a case 
of tabercnlosis. If the cattle kept in under- 
ground stables are tarned out to exercise 
every fise day they will not catch cold s0 
easily,dnd there wi!| be mach fewer cases of 
tubercular consumption among cows than 
are now complained of. Keep the barn 
basement not only ventilated, bat let the 
sunlight in, and this danger, which has more 
todd with depressing dairy interests than 
any other, would be lessened. 

If we could get rid of the fear of diseased 
milk, dairying would pay mach better than 
is now does. People do not now use one- 
half or one-quarter of the milk tta: they 


young and old, though, as men grow older, 
they should eat some starchy and glutinous 
food with it. Many people think they can- 
not eat milk, because they driok it down as 
they woald any other drink. So soon as it 
encounters the heat of the stomach, the 
milk coagulates into a mass of sour card, 
whic’, never having been chewed, lies like 
a lump of lead in the stomach, where it 
cannot pass into the intestinesand be di- 
gested. Pat some bread with the milk and 
chew it all together. The harder the bread, 
the more chewing will be required, and the 
chewed bread with the peptones in the 
milk and the saliva from the gums will all 
go into thestomach together. Pars of this 
will be digested in the stomach, while the 
curdled milk will be made so light by the 
removal of the bread mixed with it that it 
will very quickly be digested when it gets 
there, as the gastric jaices will penetrate 
every part of it. ln making milk prodaciag 
pay, it is quite as important to increase the 
demand for itas itis to diminish its cost. 
Henoe, though we have strayed from the 
title with which this article began, what is 
above written is yet quite applicable to the 
subject and of interest to all who are milk 
producers and sellers. 
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Large Indiana Farms. 


The largest farms in Indiana—one of 
them the largest of itskind in the world— 
are strung along through the northern part 
of Jasper and Newton counties and the 
southern part of Lxke County. Tae largest 
of these farms is the B. F. Gifford tract, 
which by recent additions now consists of 
32,000 acres. lt is doubtless the largest 
body of land ever held by one individual in 
Indiana. Taere have been larger farme, 
bat they have been held by frmsor men 
representing the centralized interests of 
others. From the view point of the large 
farms of the West the Gifford farm is not 
eojnotably large. Bat in Indiana, where a 
farmer that has from 80 to 160 acres le con- 
sidered in good circumstances, the size of 
this large holding is enormous. 

In one respect the Gifford farm is a nota- 
ble one compared to any tract. lt is the 
largest cultivated swamp farm in the world.} 
It was only ten years ago that the section 
which Mr. Gifford is now converting into 
pastures and vegetable and grain-producing 


Mc. Gifford had previously developed ga 


great tract similar to this near Champaign, 


til. When Mr. Gifford first conceived the 
idea of convertinga portion of the Kanka- 
kee lands in Indiana to agricuitaral pur- 
poses he acquired at a nominal price about 
ten thousand acres. He then bought 
tow dredges sim'lar to those used by the 
Government in its river dreiging. The 
dredges were put to oniting large 
ditches, almost the size of small rivers. 
Thie work has been going on night and day 
for years, and now there are 8000 acres ina 
high state of culjivation. Tae last year the 
tallest corn and probably the best in Indi- 
ana was raised on this tract. Instead of 
fences Mr. G fford has waterways between 
pastures. He has 75 miles of large ditche: 
through the farm and has tiousands of 
milesof smaller ditches. [a aldition to 
this he is now putting in drain tile, The 
soil taken from the ditch beds has been 
shoveled back over the fields, and thus the 
fields have been raised little by little as the 
ditching work went on, Tae work is still 
going or, but it willtake years to put all 
the tract into cultivation. 

Mr. Gifford has between 300 or 400 tene- 
ment houses on the farm,and the popala- 
tion is probably 2000 paople. He has a spar 
to the farm from the nearest railway and 
ships his products direct to the markets. 
The land, when iaa state of cultivation, is 
as productive as any in Indiana, and is 
worth from $50 to $75 an acre. It cost Mr, 
Gifford from $1 to $150 anacre. Mr. Gif- 
ford lives at K wnkakee. 

L3roy Templeton,a few years ago the 
Populist candidate for governor, owns a 
farm of 5000 acres in Newton County, and 
is said to raise more coro and cattle every 
year than acy other man in the State. Less 
than 10 years agothe Siate sold the land 
for 17 cents per acre. The only crop then 
was ball frogs and malaria. A drain 30 feet 
wide and eight feet deep was constracted 
and the land soon became productive. Mr. 
Templeton paid $16 an acre for it and 
would not take less than $50 an acre now. 
Year before last Mr. Templeton raised 
100,000 bushels of corn on his farm. He 
cleared $16,000 on the year’s crop. Daring 
the year jast ended he raised 80,000 bushels 
of corn. He has more than a thousand cat- 
tle on the farm. He employs 50 men to 
look after the work. 

The Allen Gregory farm, which is now 
being divided among the heirs, inclades 
8000 acres. The William Kent farm, south- 
west of Fair Oaks, consists of 7500 acres. 
The Otis farm comprises nearly 10,000 acres 
and lies parallel along the Mopon Railway 
from Fair Osksto Rose Lawn. The farm 
of H. W. Cooley, who recently fell dead in 
his office in Chicago, has almost 9008 acres, 
and last year it produced nearly 100,000 
bushels of corn. Browan Brothers of 
Crown Point hava a farm of about 8000 
acres. The Hamlet Hay Company has 
about 10,000 acres near Hamlet. Nelson 
Morris has 10.000 acres and W. L. Shelby 
of Grand Rapids has nearly 15,000 acres. 
Portions of these farms are in state of 
cultivation. The tenants are largely 
Polenders, Swedes, Germans and Hol- 
landers. 

One of these large farms is owned and 
managed bya woman. Sheis Mrs. Jennie 
Conrad and owns 7000 acres in Newton 
County. She farms every acre of it, con- 
ducts a big cattle business, breeds horses 





land was a series of marshes, pools and 
lakes—a part of the Kankakee swamps. 





for the Chicago market, and is makinga 


great deal of money. She is a woman of 
about 45 years of age and has all the graces 
of her sex. Batshe looks after her farm 
and vat business personally, not trasting 
any one to attend to it for her. Tae land is 
worth from $40 to $50 an acre, 

Many years ago Adem Earl and Moses 
Fowlerowned the largest farm there ever was 
in Indiana Before the war they acquired 
a stretch of 41.000 acres in Jasper and Ben- 
ton counties Tae farm took in almost all 
tbe vast prairie lying from the north of Bos- 
well tothe Sumner holdings. Fowler held 
about 25,000 acres in his own name, and 
E srl had the remainder, which cantred in 
and around Earl Park. They farmed to- 
gether. Daring the war they grez3d and 
+tooked it with tens of thousands of cattle 
and filled large Government contracts. 
Taeir Benton county interests caused them 
to posh the Indiarapolis and Lvfayette 
Line through theirlands. Fowler caused 
the county seat to be moved, and built the 
present town cf Fowler on the rastern 
border of his farm by making land dona- 
tions and giving $40,000 toward the erection 
ofa courthouse. Aftera while Yowler & 
Earl dissolved partnership, and the former 
began to sell off his land. Fowler had in 
view tbe perpetuation of his great es 
tate, andin his will made provision that it 
should not be cut up for 20 years. The 
will was broken, and the farm dividel and 





large parts of itsold. Fowler & Earl got 
| some of this land by Government entry. but 
| most of it was bought at $3, $4 and $5 an 
|acre. It is today in the best corn-producing 
section of the State, and is worth from $50 
| to $70 an acre. Fowler: died a millionaire, 
and Earl was worth about $500,000 when he 
died two years ago. 

The Sumner farm, north of the Earl hold- 
ings, was even larger than the Fowler tract. 
1t comprised about 27,000 acres. The land 
has been divided since Samner’s death. He 
was reputed to be as wealthy as Fowler, 
and died leaving his estate to three chil- 
dren. They are Jesse Sumner of Milford, 
Ill., and Mrs. Jane Hawkins and Mrs. Jen- 
nie Caldwell of Earl Park, Benton County. 
—Oor. Chicago Record. 





Rotation of Crops. 


While no doubt it is better to change 
crops, that is, not plant the same piece for a 
long series of years tothe same crop,—yet, 
ia it not often the case thata good crop can 
be raised on the same Jand for a long time 
by proper fertilization. 

For inssance, take the English hay crop, 
by proper top d essing a good crop can be 
secured for years, and where the field is 
clayey and stony, it is very desirable to 
treat it so. 

We have, for the past few years, made a 
specialty of the turnip crop, and having one 
field which seems better adapted than the 
others for turnips, we have planted it to 
that crop for a number of years. We began 
very cautiously, planting at first but a small 
portion the second and third years, as our 
neighbors said they should not like to try it 
and thought we should not get good results, 
bat, finding that there seemed to be as good 
a yield on the part that had turnips the year 
before as on the other,»  “®ught we would 
try the whole field, a)” .«§wo years have 
raisedturnipson I’ i. ‘6 last year we 
badanextracrop’ ood qual'ty, and the 
quantity being 56¢ «=. “els of r_ ket size on 
the field of about aero. 


We plow in a fair quantity of stable 








The Campaign for 1300. 


At this season of the year it will be wel) 
to look aboot us and make plans for the 
spring campaign. The spring will soon be 
here agaip,and when it comes all will be 
harry and bustle with the farmer. The time 
for doing our spring work is so very short 
that anything we can do to save time will 
surely be appreciated by the farmer. 
Therefore lose no time in making prep- 
arations for the spring work. 

Look over the tools and see what is 
needed, aud if new ones kre to bs bought 
now isa good timeto buy. if some aré to 
be repaired let it be done at once, so as not 
to spend time when we shall need them to 
work with. Make up your minds as to what 
crops are to be planted or sown, the coming 
season. Look over the seeds and see what 
may be needed ;\do not be content with poor 
seed because you happen to have them on 
hand.? 

Poor seed is the farmer’s curse, the best 
is the cheapest every time; it is of no use to 
expect a good crop, or a good yield, from 
poor seed; ase only the bast is good advice. 

If you are to use commercial fertilizerr, it 
is well to make up your minds what kind is 
wanted and the quantity needed, and get it 
home while the traveling is good; do not 
leave this to be hauled in the muddy season, 
when it is bard teaming. 

If fencing material must be had, look out 
for it now, and have it upon the spot where 
needed while the sledding lasts. Avoiding 
these needful things until wanted brings 
the spring work late, and also brings hurry 
and inconvenience, and hard work jast at 
the time when our exertions are needed 
elsewhere. 

So we may see that a little time spent in 
getting things in readiness in season will 
save more valuable time in the hurrying 
time ef spring. Seasonable help always 
tells with the farmer, and this is the one 
key to success. Drive your work and not 
let it drive you. There isa world of mean- 
ing in this. Most farmers are short of help, 
and a few days saved by being in readiness 
will be appreciated when the spring opens. 
| an to save time is good advice for all. 

Sidney, Me. A. E. Faveur. 


Maine Canneries. 

The number as well as the size of the corn 
canneries in Maine is steadily increasing, 
and preparations for additional enlarge 
roonte for she e~ming, saeeon ate 
reported. The g list of the 
pal canning operations for the past season 








manure in the epring, then plow the 
ground two or three times during the 
‘arly summer, then about the middle of 
Jaly make the drilis and sow the seed, 
asing in the drills 600 or 700 pounds of 


commerelal fertiliz ars. mn | 


We have aleo succeeded in getting ri@ of 
the witch grass, of which the field was very 
full when we commenced to raise turnips 
upon it, and it is now one cf the easiest 
fields to cultivate that we have. 


Ds. F 
Norwell, Mass. > ae 


Farming on Sandy Soil. 

It requires a good farmer to make a suc- 
cess in cultivating crops on sandy soil. The 
manure applied usually produces quick 
effects, but the fertility exhausts with the 
first crop and requires to be restored before 
it can produce another. Much of its mid- 
eral fertility is leached down into the hard 
panof the subsoil, and it is this mineral 
plant food which has leached into the clay, 
rather than the clay itself, that makes its 
value as a fertilizer when brought to the 
surface. In some places blue clay is found 
under a sandy soll. This is a favorable 
indication, for this bine clay usually con- 
tains phosphate of lime that when mixed 
with the sand makes a soil in which almost 
anything can be grown. Where the subsoil 
is itself sandy it needsto be seeded with 
clover in order to supply the soil with vege- 
table matter, without which the sand would 
quickly become a barren waste. 

All plants of the melon family do well on 





sandy soi), but it is not adapted to growing | 


grain crops, except when the seeding of 
grass or clover runs out, and it becomes 
necessary to sow grain to renew the seed- 
ing. Yet when the soil was newly cleared 
of its thin forests there was a streak of 
vegetable humus on the surface that would 
bring a clover seeding. By plowing under 
clover each alternate year, and sowing 
wheat with a clover seeding again, good 
wheat crops could be grown for a few years. 
Bat after a while the small amount of 
phosphate in the sandy soll would be 
come exhausted, and then even when 
stable manure was applied the sandy 
land would produce only a rank growth of 
straw, which rusted, and the heads would 
not yield any grain. It was on sandy soil 
that the grain frst failed in the locality in 
western New York where our first farming 
experience was gained. Most of our own 
farm was a heavy clay,and aftera few 
years cultivation became very wet. The 
sandy soll, because easily worked, was in 
the early settlement thought most valuable. 
It could be more easily cleared of forest, 
but this was more than offset by the greater 
durability of fertility in the clay land and 
its much greater productiveness after it had 
been underdrained. 

A great deal of sandy land is set with 
peach trees wherever this frait succeeds. 
It needs extra supply of phosphate and 
potash on such iand to grow the peach, 
and it needs some kind of organic manure 
to keep these minerals in available condi- 
tion. Strawberries and all small fruits can 
be grown successfully on sandy soil, pro- 
vided itis well supplied with mineral fer- 
tilizers. They can usually be ripened earlier 
on sand than on heavy soil. This is not so 
great an advantage as it nsed to be before 
the early market for small fruits was sup- 
plied from the South, and before the bulk 
of early vegetables for city markets was 
grown in greenhouses. 


in Maine is arranged by towns, and the 
| figures refer to the number of cans packed: 
| North Anson 342,000, Auburn 600,000, Bethel 
250,000, Biddeford 125,000, Buckfield 480,000, 
| Corinna 530,000, Corinth 300,000, Den- 
/mark 450,000, Fairfisid 400000, Farming- 
| ton 440.000, West Farmington 435,000, Fox- 
orott 285,000, Fryeburg 600,000, Harrison 
947,000, Hiram 300,000, Lisbon 300,000, Minot 
| 8,000, Naples 270,000, Newport 7(0,0 00 
South Norridgewock 822,000, Oakland 23,- 
000, West Paris 374,000, Raymond 275,000, 
Skowhegan 200,000, Ss. Albans 500,000, East 
Samner 455,000, Waldoboro 300,000, Winter- 
port 160,000, Winthrop 400,000. A total of 
11,671,000 cans. 





Butter for Export. 


Canada is making a desperate effort to se- 
eure the British market for its butter, as it 
practically bas secured the cheese market, 
| or that part of it which is the most profitable. 
| She exports today some $18,000,000 worth 
of cheese against the United S'ates $3,000,- 

000. All this has been accomplished in the 
| past ten years, for in 1880 we exported 
| cheese to the value of $15,000,000. This re- 
| markable revolution in the export cheese 

trade in Canada’s favor is something that 
American dairymen should consider care- 
| fully in the light of her new efforts to capt- 
| are the butter trade. It is not any sym 
pathy for one of her colonial subjects that 
induces Great Britain to take Canada’s 
cheese, but simply that the Canadian dairy- 
| men have succeeded in sending an article 
superior to the American cheese to the other 
side. They have done this through co- 
operation and a study of the subject. They 
have not attempted to send cheese abroad 
made ont of skimmilk and only half cured. 
They havea taken time and effort to make 
their prodact as firat clase as possible. 

These same tactics are now being em- 
ployed to advertise Canadian butter on the 
other side. In this work the shippers are 
working with the dairymen, for*they realize 
that they can offer a better article than 
whatissent from this country. A good 
deal of the American butter sent abroad is 
poor stuff, so poor sometimes that it is re- 
turned, as was the case of 500 pounds only 
afew weeksago. Exporters sometimes buy 
cheap butter as a speculation, and try to sell 
in Europe. In the past this has been some- 
what successfaj, but it is becoming more 
difficuit every year. Canada is sending a 
class of butter to the home country that sets 
a higher standard,and it will inevitably 
nave its effect upop the American product. 
There is s0 much in areputation for sending 
a good product that today Canadian cheese 
brings a cent or twoa pound more in Eng- 
land that the same clase of American cheese 
This is duesimply to thereputation for 
an excellent article that the Canadians have 
built ap in the past 10 years. Taere is al- 
ways danger, however, of trading on such 
a reputation, and it is possible that ship- 
pers in. Canada will take advantage of 
this condition of affairs and try to impose 
upon their British customers. A good deal 
of American cheese is now shipped to Eng- 
land via Canads, and it passes as Canadian 
cheese. It is good cheese, as good as any 
that the Canadian farmers make, but in 
order to secare the highest prices, it has to 
go through a Canadian port. Oa the whole, 
this state of affairs is not exactly pleasing 

o an American farmer or dai an, but it 

all comes lax m haste and 

the feeling that any old thing will sell. 
Pror. JAmes 8S. Dory. 
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AGRICULTURAL, 


KRotes from Maine. 


Lait spring I received soms selons of the 
Paragon chestnut, which I set in a v'gorous 
ares. They started well, though they died 
goon after. The leaves started and seemed 
all right antil they were avout as large as 
my tham) nail, when they dried up at 
once. Iwavttogtaft the tree very mach 
and wish to ask if it can be done. If s0, 
how, and when and where can I get the 
sclons? Those [ got last year were sont to 
me by a Dalaware friend. 

I wish to make some acknowledgments to 
you. I have asked some questions recently, 
through your excellent journal, and they 
have been answered by your correspondents 
fully and intelligently. I wish to thank 
those friends who are so able and willing to 
re 4 an inquiring brother. First, let me 
thank Mr. J. J. H. Gregory for his highly 

ntertaining and Instractive communication 
on winter rye for hay and soiling. I 
shall follow his directions, and, if the 
weather is favorable, 1 think tte result will 
ve all losn wtsh: Next [asked for a cure 
od garget in cows, and a brother farmer tn 
ineyard Haven at once wrots me what to 
do. I followed his instructions with the 
bést results. I wishto thank this gentile 
man, Mr. R. W. Crocker, and if 1 am able 
to'do so, will gladly recip-ocate in the 
fatare. D. H. Tame 
Mt. Vernon, Me, 
Dairy Notes. 
“The irish Homestead tells of two cream- 
erties in adjacent parishes io Manster in one 
which the rules required the most 
habits of washing and scouring 
ing. Their butter sold readily at 
7 shillings per handredweight, or $28 25 
American money, while at the otber there 
were no such rales, and the conditions 
which produce cleanly, good-flavored butter 
were lacking, and their product sold per 
hundredweight for 60 shillings, or $15. Are 
there any creameries like the last named in 
this country? We fear there are, or we 
should not seea difference of eight to 10 
cents a pound between the extra batter and 
the thirds in our market reports, with some 
that is not reported, because it goes to the 
makers of “ renovated butter.”’ 








A late report from New York says that 
since the price of butter has advanced there 
has been more:oleomargarine sold as butter 
than there has been before, as it is sent out 
marked “ proceds butter.”” Thatmay bea 
ewindie, but if we must be cheated we 
should prefer to be cheated In that way 
than to buy oleo and have them 
giveus the process or renovated butter. 
From what we have read of the 
methods of manufacture of both, we 
think the oleo would be the sleanest 
and the most wholesome, and we are very 
gure that it would not go from bad to wors 
so quickly, for process butter, containing, 
as it doer, butter that has grown rancid from 
age, or acquired bad flavors from its sur- 
roundings, or that was bad from the begin- 
ning because of sick cows, filth and im- 
proper handling of the milk, cannot be 
cleansed so thatits bad flavors, or some cf 
them, will notcome back. Wethink this 
renovated baitar isa much greater fraud 
on the consumer, and a greater danger to 
da'ryman than oleomargarine ever was, and 
we want to see it placed ander as close re- 
strictions, by taxation or any other way. 


The Utah Experiment Station, in trying 
to learn the labor, cost of feeding and 
caring for hogs when + ept!n large namberr, 
has fofnisheda string argament in favor 
of their being kept near the creamery, and 
the ekimmilk fed out there, instead of its 
being taken home by the farmers. Oae 
creamery reported that 1000 hogs could be 
fed, their pens cleaned out daily,and the 
grain hauled two miler, the work all being 
done by one man, who could be hired for $1 
a day. 

Anotber had 500 hogs cared for by one 
man, and it took bat five hoursaday. Both 
bought shotes of 50 to 100 pounds weight, 
and crowded them so as to have them fat in 
not less than 300 days. 

At another creamery they kept 300 hogr, 
which they raised on the place and fed until 
15 months old, and it cost as much for labor 
of taking care of them as it did to take care 
of 1000 at the first-mentioned place. 

This statement would remove what we 
have thought was one objection to having 
the skimmiik fed out at the creamery, the 
danger of odors from the piggery flavorirg 
the creamery products, for it would not 
greatly increase the labor cost if the pig- 
gery was so far away, and kept so clean 
that no odors could extend back to milk or 
batser. Libor per day of man and team 
would be reckoned at higher cost in th: 
Eastern States than in Utab, but they might 
be doubled and yet not be an important 
item. We have mt liked the idea of the 
dairyman carrying home sour skimmilk o: 
wheyin the cans that he uses to bring his 
milk in. 


Dr. Galen Wileon, in Practical Farmer, 
says, in answerto an ingairy in regard to 
allowing the cow to eat the afterbirtb, tha: 
he has b:en called to many cases where 
fatal results followed the eating of the 
afterbirth, and adds, “ rough cows appar- 
ently suffer no ili effects, but the housed 
dairy cow canrot eat the afterbirth safely.” 
We used to see cows allowed to do thir, and 
have even seen farmers encourage them to 
to do so by sprinkling salt on it. Have also 
seen many farmers who drew off all the 
milk that the calf did not take for the first 
few milkings and gave to the cow. 

In all our experience on a dairy farm, we 
did not do either of these thingr, and we 
never had a well-fed cow that cared to eat 
the afterbirth, although have had cows do so 
which we had bought just previous to the 
dropping of the calf, when in a box stali 
and we were not on hand to watch them. 

If we never saw apy bad effects frcm 
their having done so, we can also say thai 
we never saw any bad effects when we did 
not allow them to do sc, and the cows that 
had been given their rations of brap, with 
perhaps a tablespoonful of bone meal, 
with good hay for three months before 
calving, nev:r had any inclination to do so. 
As for giving the cow her first milk we 
nev:r cared to do so, as a pail of warm 
water with a little bran stirred in it, ora 
handfal cf rye meal, if we found her before 
the afterbirth came away, we thought was 
rich enough for her. We have heard 
of cows that would greedily eat fish scraps 
frcm the fish oll factories, or evan decaying 
fresh fish, as we have seen them eat horse 
manure and drink from puddles in the barn- 
yard when pure water was as easy to be got 
at, bet we considered these Instances of a 
depraved appetite due to a disordered cor. 
diticn, and if we had such a cow we should 
give hers strong: physic, not less than a 
pound of E som salts, keep her where she 
could not get at such substance’, feed her 
well op good hay and grain, not too liberall 
at firg’,.apangs —— to add salts and 
bonemeal to the grain, and if on liberation 
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three or tour days later she se med aoꝛ to be 
cured, repeat the pbystoking. 


Assemblyman Litohard of Allegheny, 
New York, has introduced a bill in the New 
York Legislature amending the agricultural 
law so as to provide that any person who 
brings or causes to be brought to a butter or 
cheese factory owned or operated by 
a cooperative association milk diluted 
with water oc any unclean, impure, 
unhealthy, . adulterated or un whole- 
some milk, or —— oe Pag — 

cream has x 

a Hf to ekim cheese factories, 
shall be flaed $50 for the first offence and 
$150 for each subsequent offence. Of the 
money thas accrued one-half shall go to the 
State, one-fourth to the treasurer of the as 
sociation owning or operating such cheese 
factory. 

We do not consider this bill any more 
stringent than should be passed, bat we fear 
that it cannot ba enacted. There are too 
many who pity the poor farmer who may 
not know when his milk is unclean or im- 
pure. They pity him because they want 
his vote. = 


Vegetables in Bos ton Market. 


The vegetable market continues dal! with 
bat little change ip prices. Southern grown 
produce in rather light supply, bat there is 
only amoderate demand for it. We find old 
beets at 40 to S0jeents a bashel, and new 
beets at $175 to $225 a dczen bunches. 
Carrots are dull at 85 to 40 cents a box, and 
fiat turnips the same. White French and 
yellow tarnips $115 a barrel. Parsnips 85 
cents to $1 a bushel,in fair demand. Native 
onions are lower and seund stock goes at 
$150 a barrel, with soft or sprouted at 
buyers’ prices. Bermuda onions qaiet, and 
in demand at $% per crate. Leek lower 
at 40 to 50 vents a dozap, radishes and 
good ones at $2 to $2 50 a handred banches, 
cucambers firm at $15 to $17 per huodred, 
Southern tomatces mostly $2 to $2.25 a 
crate with a few fancy as high as $2.50, hot- 
house tomatoes 25 to 30 cents a pound, pep- 
pers are scarce, and good ones sell on arri- 
val at $4 to $5 a case of six boxer, egg plants 
steady at $3 50 to $4 acase, celery dull at $5 
to $7 a box, saleify 75 cents to $1 a dozen, 
and rhubarb 7 to 10 cents a pound. 

Good cabbages are in demand at $1 25 to 
$1.50 berrel and red cabbage 75 cents a 
box. Sprouts ‘are coming in better quality 
and sell st 15 cents a box. s California caull- 
flowers $1.50 to $2 a case, according to 
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celved despatches fro2m Hambarg stating 
that no further shipments will be made to 
this country after present orders in ship- 
per’s hands have been filled. This includes 
both beans and peas. There is an evident 
scarcity in Europe as well as here. The 
crop in Germany, Austria and Italy was a 
light one, according to some estimates not 
more than two-thirds that of 1898, and 
already prices are higher in Hembarg ttan 








quality. Lettuce $1 to $1.50 a long box. | 


Norfolk and Baltimore spicach $1 to $1 50 
abarrel, endive $1.25 a dozen and dande- 
lions $1 25a bashel, w th beet greens at 75 
cents and parsley $150 to $175. Florida 
string beans are higher at $3.25to $3 75a 
crate. Mashr.oms 50 to 75 cents a pound. 
Sqaashes $1 a barrel for Marrow and $20 to 
$25 aton for Habbard. Some Habbard 
coming from Minnesota that will cost $25 
on arrival here. 

Potatoes in good supply, with only mod- 
erate demand. Prices are well maintained 
as yet. Aroostook Hebrons are 63 to 65 
cents, Dakota Red 58 to 60 cants and Green 
Mountains 67 to 68 cents. York Siate, 


white, are 55 cents for long and 58 to 60) 


cents for round. There is but small demand 
for sweet potatoes, bat a few Jersey, 
double-head barrels are worked off at $2.50 
to $3 a barrel. 





Export Appie Trade. 

The total apple shipments to Earopean 
ports for the week ending Feb. 19, 1900, 
were 25,243 barrels, inclading 10,186 barrels 
to Liverpool, 8070 barrels to London, 6044 
barrels to Glasgow and 943 barrels vari- 
ous. The exports incladed 841 barrels from 
Bostop, 4499 ta:rels from New York, 8736 
barrels from Portland, 800 barrels from St. 
John, N. B., and 10,367 barrels from Hall- 
fax. For the same week last year the 
apple shipments were 17,505 barrels. The 
total shipments thus far this year have 
been 1,140498 barrels. against 1,090,971 
barrels for the same time last year. Toe 
shipments in detail have been 176741 
barrels from Boston, 277,946 from New 


| 
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York, 104,673 barrels from Portland, 289,916 
barrels from Montreal, 234 454 barrels from | 
Halifax, 17,331 barrels from Annapolis, N. 
B., and 44,437 barrels from St. John, N. B. 





Domestic aud Foreign Fruit. 


With receipts of about 2500 barrels of 
apples last week and not many in cold stor- 
age, and an export of 841 barrels, the market 
is fairly ficm on anything ‘eound and of 
good quality. Butapples are not keeping 
well, partly owing to weather conditions, 
and those turning soft are worked off below 
quctations. Not as many poor ones as 
a few weeks ago. York Imoerial and 
Ben Davis are $3 to $3.50 a bar- 
rel. Choice No. 1 Baldwins, $3 to 
$3 25, and common to good Baidwins $2.25 
so $2.75. Greening at $1.75 to $2.50, No. 2 
and comm 7n sorts $1 25 {to $1.75. Talman 
Sweets $1.50 to $250. Cape Cod cranberries 
in light supply, cholce bring $7 to $8 a 
barre), with some fancy lots held higher, 
fair to good at $4 to $6 a barrel, $150 to 
$1.75 box, choice, per box $2 to $2.25. 
Florida strawberries in fair supply, mostly 
selling about 40 cents a box, but some are 
nice enough to bring 50 cents. 

Only a light supply of Florida orange, 
and choice bright bring $3.25 to $3.50, with 
choice russet at $3 to $3 25; eommon to good 

re $2 to $2.75. Mandarins, good to choice, 

$4 a bcx, and grape fraitfrom $4 a box for 
ood up to $8.50 for strictly fancy. ‘ran- 
gerines, balf boxes, from $1.75 to $2, fair to 
zood $225 to $2.50 for choice and $275 to 
$3 for fancy. California navels, 126 counts, 
choice $2.50 to $2.75 a box, fancy $3 wo $3.25; 
150 count’, cholce $250, fancy $2.75 to 3; 
176 and 200 counts, choice $2 25 to $2.50, fancy 
$2 50 to $3; 216 and 250 counts, choice $2 to 
$250 Seedlings, same counts, from $1 50 to 
$1.75 for choice and $2to $2.25for fancy. Ja- 
maica oranges $5 to $6 a barrel and $2 75 to 
$3 a box. Messina lemons, 300 or 360 
counte, $2.25 for cholce and $2.50 to $2 75 
for fancy. Malaga grapes hearly gone, 
from $4 to $6 a cask for fair to good, and 
#650 to $10 for choice to fancy. Dates 
steady at 44 cents a pound. California figs 
scarce at 9 to 10 cents, and Turkish figs 10 
to 15 cente. Good pineapples at 35 to 50 
cents each at wholesale. 





Shortage in Beans. 


The large amount of beans bought up by 
the United States and by charitable organi- 
zstions last year for shipment to Porto Rico 
aod Cuba after the close of the war,reduced 
the supply here so mach that prices have 
nearly doubled, and the situation was not 
at all relieved by the tarvesting of the crop 
of 1899, which proved to be much less than 
usual. It was thought that we could depend 
cpon importations from Earope to supply 
our Ceficiency, as we have done in some 


orévious years. We have imported 1,754,943 | 
bushelsin one year, though not very re- 


cently,and last year we imported about one- 
half that ‘afmount and exported quite as 
much, including the amount{purchased by 
the Government for’Porto ‘Rico. 





Bat now dealers in New York have re- 


— — 


here, while there has been considerable de- 
mand from the British government for both 
peas and beans for shipment to South 
Africa. 

The shortege of 800,000 bushels in last 
year’s crop here by no means fairly repre- 
sents the reduction of supplies here. We 
had last year a surplas remaining of the 
crops of 1897 and 1898, and that has gone, 
so that we may safely estimate a shrinkage 
of the visible supply here, exceeding 1,000,- 
000 bushele, and no foreign country tc 
draw a supply from. It is safe, then, to 
predict a still farther advance in prices o! 
beans until the cost shall lessen consaump- 
tiop, and compel the people of Boston and 
its subarbs to find some sab:titute for thelr 
usual Sunday morning breakfast. 





Boston Fish Market. 


Fresh fish have been in better supply 
since our last report, and prices are easier 
on some kinds, bat as no fishermen wen! 
out in Tuesd.y’s storm there may bes 
scarcity and higher prices the last of th: 
week. Codfish are 34 to 4 cents for market. 
4} to 5 ceuts for large, and 74 to 8 certs for 
steak, haddock 2% to 3 cents for Georges and 
3 to 34 cents for shore, hake 8 to 44 cents for 
small and 5 to 54 cents for medium and 
large. Pollock 44 to 5 centre, and cusk 
34 to4ocents. Mackerel scarce, witb 
emall at 11 to 12 cents and large at 20 to 
22 cents each, blaefish 11 to 12 cents s 
pound, halibat 9 to 10 cents for gray and 12 
to 15 cents for white, salmon 14%015 cents 
for We:tern and 18 to 20 cents for frczer 
Eastarn, clscoes 6 to 7 cents and weakfish 7 
to 8 cents, smelts 6 to 7 cents for Kestern 
and 15 to 16 centsfor natives, eels 9 to 10 
cente, fresh tongues the same, and haddock 
roes 6 to 8 cents, lobsters scarce at 18 Sent: 
apound aliveand 20 to 25 cents boiled, 
clams steady and in fair supply at 50 cents s 
gallon or in shell $3 a barrel, scallops $1 25 
to $1.40a gallon, oysters, standard Norfoik, 
95 centea gallop, Providence River $1 15, 
Stamfords select fresh opened $1.15, in she!) 
$1.75 a bushel or $5 a barre), Bine Points $3 
abushel. Damand good and prices steady. 





New York Markets. 


The poultry market shows little change 
from last week, bat receipts have beep 
heavier, and with unfavorable weather 


| prices are weak. There is a scarcity of aoti· 


meated chickens, and they sell readily at 
15 to 16 cents for good roasters, and 18 to 22 
cents for Philaielphia broilers, but mixed 
weights nearby go at 11 to 13 cents, and 
Western at 8 to 10 cents. Chickens ana 
fowl], mixed lots, pr'me, 10 cents, and fair to 
good 9 tv 9} cents. Fowls the sams. Capons 
are plenty and dail. A few large ones bring 
16 to 17 cents, with mediam at 13 to 15 cents 
and small at 10 to 12 cents. Good dacks 
are 10 to 11 center, and geese %& 
to 9 cents. Squabs are plenty and 
dull A few large white bring 
$3 a d¢z3n, with dark at $1.75 and calls 
at 50 cents to $1. Western turkeys fri zap 
are plenty; some young hens bring 12 to 124 
cents and young toms 1i} cents with large 
toms at 8 to 9 cents. Western frozen chick- 
ens and fowla little cheaper than nearby 
stock, but ducks and geese about a cent a 
pound higher, 20 carloads live poultry in 
two days, bat selling fairly well at 11 cents 
a pound for fowl, 10 cents for chicken, 9} 
for turkeyr, 50 to 80 cantsapair for ducke 
and $ito 1.50 for geese. But littie game 
coming ip, bat a small demand and priccs 
same as last week. Only few rabbits and 
season nearly over. 

The vegetable market is generally wel! 
supplied. Waile receipts from Florida and 
Southern points have been light, there have 
been larger receipts from California thap 
ever before, and they baye been gaining 
for several seasons. Maine potatoes are 
$1.75 to $2 a barrel and Long Island $1.50 & 








A Wonderful Medicine. 


FREECHAM’S 
PILLS 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after meals, 
Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flush- 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Gostiveness, ‘Blotches on the Skin, Dis- 
turbed Slee: »Frightful Dreams,and all Nervous 
and Trembling Sensations, etc. These ailments 
all arise from a disordered or abused condition 
of the stomach and liver. 

ham’s Pills will quickly restore Females 
to complete health. They promptly remove any 
obstruction or irregularity ef the system. Fora 


Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, Sick 


Headache, Disordered Liver, etc., 
they act like magic—a few doses will work won- 
ders upon the Vital Organs; Strengthening the 
Muscular System, restoring the long-lost Com- 
plexion, bringing back the keen edge of Appetite 
Rosebud of 


and with 
Bab the whale pape 


off fevers they are specially re- 
no le These are “facts” —“ by 
thousands, in ail classes of society, and one 
of the best guarantees to the Nervous and 
Debilitated is that Beecham’s Pills have the 
Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the 
World. This has been achieved 

Without the publication of testimonials. 


Beecham’s Pills have for many years been 
the eee family medicine wherever the 
English language is spoken, and they now stand 
without a rival, . 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores, 





$2. Stateand Western, $1.50 to $1.87 for 

180 pounds, Prime Bermadas hold up to 
$5 or $6 a barre), bat Havanas are $3 to $5. 
and Florida $2.50 to $4. But little call for 
sweets and prices steady. California aspara- 
gus,$3 to $4a dozan buncher,and we'also get 
from there cauliflowers at $1 20 to $175 a 
case, celery at 25 to 75 centsa dozen roots. 
Peas at $1.50 to $2 a flat case, and rhubarb 
at 50to 75 centsa dezen bunches. Florida 
sends new beets at 75 cents to $1 25 a crate, 
Charleston at $1 to $4 per handred banches 
and Bermuda some at $2.50to $3 per han- 
dred. Fiorida also sends caulifiowers at 
$1.50 to $2 per half barrel basket, egg 
plants in half barrel boxes for $250 to 
$3 50, lettuce, $1 to $4 a basket, okra $3 to 
$3.50 a carrier, peas $1 te $5 a basket, pep 
pers $2 to $250 a carrier, radishes $1 a 
basket, new squashes 75 cents to $1 a bushe! 
box, string beans at $1 to $3 a crate and toma- 
toes at 50 cents to $2 a carrier. Norfolk 
sends kale at 60 to 80 cents a barrel, and 
spinach at 75 cents to $1 25. We also have 
hothouse products from near by, as lettuce 
at 60 to 85 cents a dozen for fancy, and 30 to 
50 cents for fair to good, with poorer at $1 
to $1.50 a barrel, cacumbers at $2 to §2 50 a 
4 z3n for No. 1 and 50 cents to $1 for No. 2, 
mushrooms at 25 to 50 cents a pound, toma- 
toes at 10 to 20 cents, radishes $2 to $3 a 
dozen bunches. Western asparagus at $3 50 
te $5 a dc z3p, and Western rhubarb at 50 to 
60 cants.- 

There is bat little change in the frait 
markets. There are not as many poor 
apples to be sold for what they will bring, 
and sound fruit is firm at last week’s prices. 
Oranberries in small supoly and higher, 
the best berries bringing $850 to $950 a 
varrel. Fiorida strawberries more abun. 
dant and prices lower at 25 to 50 cents a box 
Oranges hold about steady prices, with 
Florida nearly gone. 


English Butter Trade. 


A correspondent of the London Times 
says that Eogland imported more butter in 
1899 than in any previous year, paying for 
3,389 851 hundredweight the enormous sum 
of $85 000,000. Of this 422 per cent. came 
from Denmark, 108 per cent. from Austra- 
las'a, 10.5 per cent. from Franor, 8 4 per cent. 
from Holland, 74 per cent. from Canads, 
7.2 per cent. from Sweden, 4.7 percent 
from United States, 1.1 per cent. from 
Germany and 7.7 per cent. from all 
other countries. While Danmark still 
sends more than two-fifths of the whole, she 
sent less than in 1898, while Australasia 
and Canada largely increased. France, 
Sweden and Germany fell off greatly and 
have been doing so for years. The United 
States also sent less last year than in years be 
fore. Bui theprogressof Canada ismark«d. 
Only three years ago she was at the bot- 
tom of the list,and now she stands fifth, and 
it has been gained by a steady increase | 
eince 1894, when she sent less than one per 
cent. of the amount E agland imported. 

England also imported 2,389,313 handred- 
weight (112 pounds each) of cheese,of which 
Canada sent 56 per cent., Uaited States 24 7 | 
per cent., Holland 13 6 per cent., Australasia 
16 per cent, France 1.4 per cent and all 
other countries 2.7 per cent. Statistics 
show that E: gland is importing less cheese 
each year, and buying more meats, inclad- 
ing live cattle, chilied and canned beef and 
pork products. We takethis to indicate 
that working people are baving more money 
to spend. 








Butter Market. 


While the receipts of butter lastjjweek 
were well cleaned up, and there was «a 
scarcity of strictly extra quality, the storm 
of Taesday kept buyers at home, and with 
a drop of one centa pound in New York, 
the market is a shade easier. There seems 
tobeno reason for mach decline, as the 
receipts are light here and at Western 
points. Batthere seems to be some de. 
crea‘e in consumption. Best lots of North- 
ern creamery are offering at 26 cents now, 
such as were held ai 264 cents last week ; 25 
to 254 cent: was accepted for somes lots not 
quite of the highest flavor. It washard to get 
over 25 or 254 cents for assorted sprace tubs, 
or 25 cents for ash tabs Western, even when 
tie quality was first class. Jane or fall 
batter from cold storage has been steady at 
24 to 25 cents for best, but more of it goes in 
alower class at 20 to 23 cents. Process 
butter is having a fair damand at 20 to 22 
cents, asthe suoply of low gradesand imi- 
tation creamery is small. There is some 
New York and Vermont dairies at 22 to 24 
cents, ana some at 18 to 20 cents. Boxes of 
creamery are held at 26) cents, and dairy at 
24 to 25 cants. Prints are 26jcents for cream- 
ery and 24for dairy. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week were 12,562 tubs and 29,623 boxes, a 
total weight of 692.545 pounds, against 783,- 
405 pounds the previous week and 622,548 
pounds the corresponding week last year. 
For Monday and Tuesday of this week the 
receipts area little smaller than for same 
time last week. 

O.ly 145 pounds of butter were exported 
from Boston last week,against 83 516 pounds 
corresponding week last year. From Nw 
York 48 tubs were exported,and from Mont- 
real by the way of Portland 411 packages. 

The exports of butter from the Uoaited 
States for the year 1899 amounted to 27,309.- 
869 pounds, valued at $4,502,744; in 1898 
15 084 189 pcandr, valued at $2,428,143, and 
im 1897 30,914,783 pounds, valued at $4,497,- 
878.. Great Britain imported 3,389 851 han- 
dredweights last year, the largest amount 
im the history of the trade. Of this the 
United States furnished only 47 per cent., 
aad stands seventh on the list, Danmark 





coming first with 42.2 per cent., and Aus- 
tralia second with '108 per cent. France 


furnished 10 5, Holland 84 and Canada 7.4 
per cent. 

The statement of the Quincy Cold Stor- 
age Company for this week is as follows 
Pat ip, 1586 tubs; taken out, 4231 tabs; 
stock, 20,457 tabs, against 31 785 tubs same 
time last year. For the corresponding week 
last year, 407 tabs were pat in and 4697 tabs 
taken out. The Eastern Company reports a 
stock of 1381 tubs, against 4300 tubs last 
year, and with these added the total stock 
is 21,838 tabs, agains’ 35,085 tubsrame time 
@ year ago. 3 


The South African Probiem. 

There is no ignoring the fact that Eng- 
land has not had, since the battle of Water- 
loo in 1815, a more serious war on her 
hands than that which is now raging in 
South Africa. In the Crimean war of nearly 
fifty years ago,—her lagt straggle with 
white enemies,--France united with the 
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mother country against Rassia to preserve 


“the balance of power” in Earope, 


|\and there were not the geographical 


4 ficultier, nor the distance and delay of 
transportation and the general unprepafed- 
ness which confront Great Britain in the 
supreme effort sheis now making to con- 
quer astabborn and worthy foe, and thus 
, maintain her great prestige and the integr.ty 
of her world-wide empire. 

Up to the present time this South African 
war, which has lasted nearly four months, 
has cost England more than £40 000,000. 

Therecan beno doubt that,as regards 
armament, the Boers have outstripped 
England. Unafortanately Great Britain has 
repeated a costly mistake she has too often 
made. In a careless and over-confident 
spirit she underestimated the strength and 
resources of her adversary, and did not at 
the beginning send enough men and eqauip- 
ment to the scene of action. 

The personnel of the British artillery is 
unsurpassed, but its effect has been largely 
neutralized, owing to a lack of powerfal 
gans. One cannot help admiring the splen- 
dor of rashness of the English infantry, but 
how many of Eogland’s best and bravest 
men and cfiicers have fallen in attacking 
prematurely extremely :trong positions. 
Then, too, the British have not enough 
cavalry. Happily, Eogland is beginning to 
realize that what she needs now in South 
Africa is concentrated action by a large, 
compact foree. 

To quote Mr. Winston ChurebJll: * The 
advance of an army of eighty thousand men 
in force, covered by one hundredand fifty 
guns in line, would bean operation beyond 
the Boers’ capacity to grapple with, but 
columns of fifteen thousand are only strong 
enough to suffer loss. It isa perilous pol- 
icy to dribble out reinforcements and to 
fritter away armies.’’ 

* Calamities,” said a great Eaglish states- 
map, “are often the sources of fortune ”’ 

It may turn out that this horrible war, 
with all its mistakes and failures, is a bless- 
| Ing in disguise to Great Britain. 
| Every Englishman, every colonist, feeis 
| that, however long and bitter the fight may 
be, it will be carried through tothe end. 
Imperial uuity, which has been often talked 
aboot, is now no mere empty phrase. That 
irresistible feeling of sentiment, which is 
lighter than air and stronger than steel,pre- 
vades the whole British Empire. The celo- 
nists are standing shoulder toshoulder with 
the mcther country at this critical time,— 
|one and all prepared to make any and 
every sacrifice ina stroggle that is far 
from conciuded. The way in which 
Carada and Australia have pressed 
upon the British government the flower 
of their youth for service in South 
Africa, and Natal and the Cape bavelgiven 
more than their proportionate share to the 
defence of the empire, must be particularly 
gratifying to Great Britain in this her hour 
of trial and “ splendid isolation’ as far 
as the continent of Earope is concerned. 
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A Rebuke to Pessimism. 


The duty cf hopefalness, and the impor- 
tant part that a sane and virile optimism 
plays in the progress of the world, has been 
sung by our poets and preached from our 
pulpits ever since the day men first con- 
ceived of such a thing as a Messiah. The 
Psalms are full of the gladness of hope, and 
Job is represented as in the lowest strata of 
his slough of despond only when hope de- 
serte him. Hope, besides being celebrated 
ac a quickening power, is also recognized in 
all literature and life as a creative force. 
Martin Luther has sald that all which hap- 
pens through the whole world happens 
through hope, and to tee that this is trre 
is merely to examine the slightest activi'y 
which finds its place in the most average ot 
dally lives. 

if it is true then that hope isthe marvel- 
lous quickener men pronounce it, and that 
hope possesses a potential energy far above 
that of most other foroes in life, it is no less 
true that despair is debasing and deaden- 
ing. The pbrase ‘ Fear is not respectable,’’ 
which caught the world a year or two sg, 
contains little of exaggeration. Certainly 
the fear which caused men to reiterate that 
* things are going to the bad,”’ while at the | 
same time admitting that this is God’s 
world, approaches very closely that sac-| 
rilege which is indecent. When, therefore, | 
we find a man like Dr. Lyman Abbott' 
preaching to a mixed American audience on | 
the daty of living hopefully, and so pushing 
forward toa better civic, social, industrial 
and political order, we are impelled to stop 
and consider the grounds for hopefalness, 
and to arge our need of more of this valua- 
ble quality. 

Today America is covered with happy, 
peacefal and prosperous homes ; today every 


today religion is recognized as a mean, of 
right living, and today, thank God! ay 


owns himself. We have the ...” 


begin. 
sings of the new soo'al order. {he ery 
mists may tell us that there is 94\)) very 


mach that is ugly in the worl, {, 
soslety and in industrial conditions. Ww, 
cannot deny it, but the Qaeetion js 
whether lamenting evil or encoaraging 
good is going to count for more in 
the world. if the former be true j.; us 
stop our phi'anthropie institations, ju; ns 
shat up our charitable bareaus ,and one and 
all devote what Anglo-Saxon strength We 
oan master to swelling the Jeremiads of 
the pessimist multitude. Bat when we 
take this course, to be consistent, wa must 
entirely abandon the religion which pro. 
claims that Christ came to save mankind. 

If, however, we do believe that th), is 
God’s world, we should be deeply ashe mag 
of ourselves every time we ezpréss djs. 
couragement. Moments of despondency 
come to all except the most superfisia), by; 
the man who in one breath proclaims hj, 
trast in God and his fear of this, that ang 
the other thing should recogn!z>—and that 
speedily—that he is clogging the wheels of 
progress by throwing his own silly person 
im the way of the world’s march upward. 
Let us once for all stop lamenting tha; 
things are as they are, and “ act,—act in the 
living present,” with the wisdom born of 
hope. 
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Boston Exports and Imports. 


The exports from the port of Boston for 
the week ending Feb. 9 were $2 929 5:0, 
and the imports were $2,014,412. Excess of 
exports $915,118. For the corresponding 
week last year exports were $3,286,139, and 
imports were $578,402. Excess of «exports 
$2,707,737. Since Jan. 1 the exports have 
been $11,406,127, and imports have been 
$9,523,739. Excess of exports $1,882,328, 
For same part of last year export were 
$17,659,999, and imports were $6,832 173 
Excess of exports, $10 827,826. Of last 
week’s exports 2,583,409 went to Erg. 
land; $13,366 to Scotland; $43,844 to Nova 
Scotia and Provinces; $10,725 to India, 
and $8819 to other British possessions, 
$77,879 to Germany, $53,184 to Netherlands, 
$42,103 to Belgium, $38,256 to Turkey, 
$27,673 to Sweden and Norway, $12.76 to 
Italy, $7971 to Miquelon, Langley, ¢tc., 
$6289 to Rassia and smaller amounts to 
other countries. The principal articles of 
export were: Provisions $1.435 540, bread- 
stuffs $374,422, live animals $172,181, leather 
and manufactures of tame $196,833, cotton, 
raw, $111,155. cotton manufactured $7205, 
machinery $90 218, wood and manufactures 
thereof $50,309, iron and manufactures 
thereof $22,329, hardware $58,297, furs 
$50,317, india robber manufactures $30 224, 
tallow $19,104, grease $8000, paper $8363, 
brass manufactures $5145. 











NOBBY TURNOUTS 


Require everything to be in keeping. A 
stylish earriage, a showy harness and a pair 
of thoroughbreds is not all that is necessary. 
A horse te be active, stylish and serviceable 
must be well. You feed properly, that is 
= all. You should feed also his skin; 
allow the hair to grow beautifully by using 
GLOSSERINE. ~~ For sale by all dealers. 
RGoopwtn & Co., Boston Agents 


COBB, HERSEY & C0, 


Toour many FRIENDS and 
PATRONS we wish to announce 


Opening 
Of Our 


NEW STORE, 
Dewey Square, 











child may learn to live broadly and deeply 


opp. South Station, 


Feb. 14, 


where we shall be pleased to 
have the opportunity of serv- 
ing every one seeking the 
choicest groceries and the 
best of everything to be 
found in an up-to-date gro- 
cery store, 


OUR OLD STORE at Beach 
and Lincoin St. WILL BE 
CLOSED. 


Cobb, Hersey & Co 





The Best is Always the Cheapest 


CUTINEAL 
The Wonder 


Oures scratc her,cracked 
heels and boot cbhafes in 


cent stamps for sample 
box. Large size, $1. 


te 
Famous Specific 
Remedy. | 


cioe absolutely cures | 
colic and distemper in) 


CHAS. R. WOOD, V. 8.) Miitetinines 


— Send 30 two- | poclalist in Surgery. Poot and Leg Lame- &'boay aca tex va | 
ness and Dentistry. | 


Castration ef Stalliens Firing by the New | horses in training |{ bo⸗ 
Precess. Very special Burgical © * 
ties for the Cure of Spavins. Neu. 
retemy fer the (‘are ef t.ameness 
im Naviculer Disease. 


| warranted to relieve pa!o 


quicker than acy —_ 
1 


relieve the muscular 
| goreness and stiffocss of 


10 superior. No trainer 
or thipper shoul! e 


| without it. 


a * 
The wwominate meat Fesidenoe & Mosplial 300 wilder St, Lewol, Mass | Worm Powder 


= PROMINENT ACENCIES. 
horses. No trainer should GEO. 0. GOOD WLS & Ov., 36 Hanover 8t Boston. 


In one-pound bor 


moves all interna! p*'* 


de wi hout it in hisstabie.| MARK W. OROSS & 00., 20 Summer Street, Boston. sites. 


44 


Or all lameness in norses, 








man of eating 2a, the naa 
* t lea ——— 


SNOW, 245 Friend Street, Boston. 
_., | HvUGHTON & DUTTON, Boston. 
Phenomenal. °° | | J. xEWi0N Van N88 00. 60 Warren St. J 
Uqguid Blister, ROBERT (WERIE, 689 Oth ave Bee Tere 
The gredt ‘American 


veterinary remedy, s A- HASTINGS, Worcester. Mass. 
positive and reliable cure | J. D. McOOBMIOK, Draggist, Ticonderoga N Y. | ant 102, bottles, at F 


HOME OFFICE, 
i. WouD. V 
532 
‘elephdhe ot 1 Haymarker. 


* 
PRICES. 


we be J 
stamps for samp'© — 
| Specific Remedy, 4 °2" 


| Liquid Bieter, In % 8 


15°, B+.50. a 
— | * 
M | a Toric Po 
8.,& SON, | Mem ie ipucd sah 
* J U 
= * cae. — or + xDree# to 


Go.’s Stables $2 aries ft. | ary address snd 0D!7 op 
receipt of price. 
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~ pucks for Eggs and Feathers. 
Most of those who now go int> the 
pa-iness of raising young ducks for broilers 
expect each enormous profits that they are 
often disappointed through inability to se- 
cure the eaas at the propar time for putting 
into the Incubator. Talis has t> bs done 
early in the winter to get the highest prices 
Most of these growers of dacks through the 
incabator have not room or time enough to 
ma'ntaio a f ok of ducks to furnishthe ezgs 
they want. As they are willing to pay high 
prices for fertile early eggs this creates a 
new basiness for farmere who have the 
time, t 16 room and the feed to keep larze 
flocks for the main purpose of supplying the 
incabstors for those who buy the eggs to ba 
hatched and made to grow as fagt as poss!- 
ble to broiler siz3. So a farmer who le used 
to keeping “ucks can now safely increase his 
ook for the main purpose of increasing the 


supply of duck eggs at the time when they sell 


the dearest At other times he can increase 
his flock from the same souree, and as he 
pecomes acquaiat d with the business of 
producing brotlers he may go into it himself. 

The Pekin duck isthe kind that is liked 
pest for broilers, and it is this which the 
egg producer shoald secure if he wants a 
ready sale for eggs to the incubator men. If 
the Pekin duck is not allowed to set it will go 
on laying exge most of the summer. There 
will be fertile ifthe dacks have water in 
which to swim and the drake is allowed to 
ran with them. Mostgenerally the dock 
and the drake mate while swimming. The 
absence of water for two to three months 
daring the coldest weather accounts for 
many fallures of the earliest egasin winter 
to hateh. Bat once mating will fertilize 
the eggs for several weeks to come, pro- 
vided it is done while the egg is small. All 
the] eggs that a duck will lay are in her 
ovum, bat there may be some so small that 
they are not in condition to be impregrated 
Solo sha collsst wisather thers oizht to be 
kept a covered place with a pond in it and 
yet where water will not freeze, into which 
the duck and drake may be tarned occa- 
sionally during the time when the weather 
is coldest outside. If the farmer has a 
giase-covered greenhouses this may ba used 
daring winter, and then by letting off the 
water use it for the usual purposes of a 
greenhouse towards spring Pcobably once 
mating under shelter will be enough to 
fertil ⁊ all the egas that will be laid before 
there is plenty of water outside. 

Caution shoald be uéed not to allow 
Pekin ducks to g> tothe water more than 
once a week, as this breed loves the water 
so mach it will stay in it most of the tims if 
allowed aod go lame from rheumatism. 
This is a common complaint of those who 
have grown this variety. Itis often said of 
the Pekin duck that it will do with leas 
water than any other duck. It will be 
thrifty and lay well where eggs are bot 
wanted for hatching with no water what 
ever except to drink, and may taen some- 
times mate without being on the water. 
Bat many such egg: will be infertile and 
the breed will not giva satisfaction or profit 
tothe general grower. So important is 
water to swim in for breeding ducks that on 
mild dsys holes are sometimes cut through 
joe, taking care to lead to the shore, in 
which they may disport themselves. If this 
be done the eggs will usually be fertile for 
a month thereafter. 

The raising and keeping of ducks is aaa· 
ally regarded as uncertain basiness. If it 
were not that fowl would be much more 
largely grown then itis. Daring the sum- 
mer ducks can have their feathers pulled 








Winter-.Storeda Vegetables. 


At now is the most profitable season for 
winter-stored vegetab'e-, it might be a ood 
thing to call attention to the subject, Last 
fall we had some excellent winter cab 
beges, which, owing to the low prices 
offered for them then, we held in storage on 
the farm for a more favorable market. 
There were six tons of them, and shey have 
Jast been sold in the New York markets for 
Prices varying between $6 and $9 per 100. 
Taey were not all first clase when brought 
out of their cold storage, bat by carefally 
Grading them the highest prices were ob- 
tained for the best. It they had b ep 
shipped jast as they were the lot would 
have been sold for only a trifis above the 
lowest price. These cabbazes lost very lit- 
tle throngh rctting or wilting, and we made 
tally 20 per cent. more by keeping them. 

A somewhat similar experience was hid 
with a neighbor who kept over a lot of car- 
rots and turnips. These netted him good 
prices in January, and he is now confident 
that there is more money in raising these 
winter vegetables tor the market tan in 
cultivating them for the early fail. Daring 
the height of the fall season the supply is 
80 great that nearly every market is ovar- 
crowded. Most farmers wish to realiz3 on 
their products as soon as harvested, and by 
sO much eagerness they sacrifice a good 
deal. Others have no adequate storage fa 
cilities for winter vegetables, and they have 
to dispose of them almost as soon as raised. 

Tals new phase of farming is com pg 
more and more into vogue, and instead of 
shipping all our produce to cities, where 
merchants put them in storage for future 
profits, the producers are learning to hold 
on to their goods until there is an actual de- 
mand for them. Farmers have controlled 
the corn situation this year more than the 
specalators by selling their corn gradually, 
and not al! at once, and the Southern cotton 
farmer has accomplished much in the same 
line. We must learn to do it in respect to 
everything else. We can even do it with 
perishable goods if we put up icehouses on 
the farm where good cold storage can be 
had in sammer or winter. As to the 
winter veg.tables, 1 delleve it is a profitable 
partof farming in the future. Southern 
truck gardeners will supply the markets 
w.th the new green vegetabler, but there is 
always a demand for Northern winter vege 
tables held over—cabbages, cauliflower, 
tarnipr, carrots, beets and similar products. 
lt isa poor farmer who cannot find some 
way to hold over a part of his winter prod- 
uce until February and March if necessary, 
if by so doing he can increase his profits. 

New York. 8. W. CHAMBERS. 





‘The Home Fruit Garden. 


It is unquestionably true that a well-kept 
orchard and garden about the house adds 
immensely to the vaiu3 of a farm. lt 
makes it worth hundreds of dollars more in 
the market, and it improves the farm 
equally as mach from the standpoint of the 
family at home there. 

Everybody will admit probably that there 
iz room for improvement on most farms in 
this State in the matter of the home fruit 
garden. It is to help along this sort of 
improvement that the Vermont experiment 
station has issued a bulletin giving brief 
and simple directions such as will be under- 
stood by any farmer. This bulletin can be 
had by applying to the experiment station 
at Barlington. 

Oae matier which we notice that will be 
of special interest is the list of fruits recom- 





; mended by Professor Waugh for planting 


as often as geese, and will yield nearly half | in the home fruit gardens of Vermont. We 
as mock weight as a goose at a single plack- | extract this list, though we have not space 
ing, though with fewer coarse feathers. The | to comment on it, except to say that it ought 


down of ducks makes the finest pillows, 
though as duck and goose feathers are 
uen dly sold together, they both go at the 
same price. Ducks that produce eggs do 
not ripen their feathers as quickly as geese, 
which is about six or seven weeks between 
plackings. They also need extra feeding 
with food that is nitrogenous to sustain 
is double tax on their systems. 


Practical Poultry Points. 
Very often the eggs would hatch better if 
the hens were subjectad to a little jadicious 
starvation before the eggs were saved for 
hatching. Welately saw in an exchange 
that the first eggs, or those when the hen 
first began to lay, would hatch better than 





those of later date. Such has not baen oar | 


experience, although we try to avoid over- 
feeding, bat when the hen is not laying, 
she is ap} to be storing up fat inside, and 
when the hen is overfat her eggs will not 
hatoh well, even if they are fertile, which 
they are very likely not to be. It may 
be true that the last end of the litter will be 
lacking in vitality, but we would usually 
rejact the first half dozen eggs of the litter, 
if not more, 

Perhaps this difference of opinion may be 
due to the fact that for several years we 
have kept none but the Plymouth Rocks or 
the Brahmas, both of which have a ten- 
dency to put on fat when not laying, and 
that we have been obliged to keep them on 
limited range, while the writer to whom we 
refer may have had more experience with 
the active small breeds on unlimited range, 
that foraged for themselves,and were as 
likely to be too lean to lay as too fat, 

Tuose who get ont early chickens will 
find an advantawe tn having a rao for them, 
covered with a hotbed sasb, and boarded at 
the sides to protsct them from the wind, 
where they can get sunlight and-fresh air 
Sach a run sould also have a place covered 
with boarde, to which they may retreat 
when the heat becomes too intene, as it 
may if some one is notat hand to watch 
them closely. This ran should be moved 
every day to give them clean ground, 
care should be taken at each removal that 
there Is clean grit in the pen, and if there is 
00 grass provide them with some green food. 
Letwace may be grown for them as early as 
he ground thaws, or there may be some 

pots of early grass which may be clipped 
off and given them. 





Poultry and Game. 

(he poultry markets are well supplied 
with bat a light trade. There are some 
chickens roasting siz3 at 15 to 17 cents, but 
they must be first class.“ Lots only fair to 
good go at 10 80 13 cents. A fair demand for 
extra chotee fowl at 12 to 13 cents, fresh 
killed, bot 8 to 10 cents ie the price on most 
recelpte. Eastern ducks are 10to 12 cents 
and geese 11 to 12 cents. Oholea Western 
chickens, dry packed, bring 12 cents, with 
common to good at 9 to 11 cents. Fowl good 
to cholee 10 to 11 cents and old roosters 7 
cents. Fancy large capons 13 to 14 cents, with 


small and medium at 10%012 cents. There 


18 4 searcity of well-fattened, small turkeys, 
and such bring 12 to 124 cents drawn and 
headed, or 10) to 114 cents undraen. Large, 
coarse-ballt, old tarkeys are 9 to 10 cents, 
aod some go lower than that at8 to 9 cents. 


A great many are mixed lots that bring 10 
so 11 cents. Western ducks are 8 to 12 
ents, and geese 8 to 10 cents. Live poultry 
0 light supply at 11 to 12 cents for fowl, 


¥ to 10 cents for chicken, and 5 to 6 cents 


for old roosters. Pigeons $1.50 a dozsn.aod 
— $1.50 to $1.75, for fair to good $2 to 


to be of value to those who do not know 
what varieties are best to plant. 

For the warmer parts of the State the fol- 
lowing apples are recommended: Early 
Harvest, Primate, Porter, Oldenburg, 
Lowell, Gravenstein, Fameuse, Molatosb, 
King, Spitzanburgh, Spy, Rode Island 
Greening, Baldwin, Arctic, Golden Rasre’, 
Habbardston, Sxek no-farther, Belleflower, 
Tolman. For the colder parts of the S:ate 
the following apples are preferred: Yellow 
Transparent, Red Astrachbau, O'denburg. 
Longfield, Wealthy, Fameuse, Molntosb, 


| Seott Winter, Pewaukee, Arctic, Wagener. 


Among pears these varieties are favor- 
ably mentioned: Vermont Beauty, Flemish 
Beauty, Baurre d’Anjov, Wiaoter Nellie, 
O 10ndaga, Tyson, Lawrence, Sneldon. 

Tae most promising plam: are said to 








be Barbavk, Lombard, Abundance, Bavay, 
Chabot, Pond, Golden Drop, Grand Dake, 
Wildgoose and Wayland. These, however, 
| are net recommendad for the colder towns 
of Vermont. 
rency, B usseler Braun, Bisserabian and 
E srly R chmond. 

Grapes can be grown by planting Moore’s 
| Early, Wurden, Moyer, Brightop, Wyom'ne 











SUNNY WOMEN. 


Who has not known the woman whose 
disposition is described by that one word 
“sunny?” There’s always a laugh lurk- 
ing on her lips. Her cheeks are ever 
ready to dimple in smiles. Her house- 
hold influence is as brightening and 
stimulating as the sunshine. Nothing 
can be crueler than to have this sunshine 
blotted out by diséase. But this is a 
common cruelty. The young wife who 
was the sunshine of the ome becomes 
its shadow. Every young wife should 
know the value of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription in the protection and pres- 
ervation of the health. It promotes 
regularity, dries the drains which enfee- 
ble body and mind, and cures inflamma- 
tion, ulceration and female weakness. 
It nourishes the meryous system and 
gives to the body the balance and buoy- 
ancy of perfect health. It is a strictly 
temperance medicine. 

*I can say that your medicine cured me,” 
writes Mrs. Maud rce, of Stoutsville, Fair- 
field Co., Ohio. “I had su about twelve 
years from female weakness and I had almost 

ven up, thinking there was no cure for me. 
ren I Reard about Dr. Pierce’s medicine ard 
‘thought I would try it, and can say that seven 
bottles of your ‘ Favorite ption’ made me 
well. I'am now able to do my own housework. 


Ltook about twelve bottles in all of Dr. Pierce's 
medicines. Took some of the ‘Golden Medical 





Discovery,’ ‘ Favorite Prescri "and some of 
the ‘ Pleasant Pellets.’” * : 
Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure constipation, 
— re — e — 


preteen ee ee 


The best cherries are Morello, Moutmc- 


ry 





j 


ENGLISH PUG. 





or Green Monntain. 


Various sorts of blackberries, raspberries, 
gooseberrier, currants and strawberries are 
also recommended, Those who really want 
information had better send f »r the origina! 
docament.—Vermont Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 





Bees ana Honey. 


Oat West they sometimes use what they 
calia “‘lezy man’s chaff hive.” It is a 
tightly made box bonght at the grocery 
store, large enough to go over the hive and 
have a two or three-inch space for dead air 
all around the hive. It needsa small hole 
opposite the entrance to the hive,and « 
lighting board just below the hole, and it 
should ke tight all around for no air to go 
fntoit. While notas warm as if the space 
between box and hive at sidesandon top 
were fille? with chaff, it is a windbreak 
much beiter than no protection, and if a 
lazy man planned ithe was not asiszy as 
those who do not protest their hives at all. 


It January or February thaw comes so that 
the bees begin to fiy out busily it will bes 
good time to inspect the hives to see if the 
colony is strong or if it nesads more food. 
It after such a filght there are lote of dead 
bees around the entrance on the lighting 
board or the ground below do not be fright- 
ened. The colony is apt to be a strong one, 
with strength enough to clean house in mid- 
winter, which a weak colony will.not do. D 
not open the hives when it is toocold for 
the bees to fly out, and d > not feed them any 
syrap or liquid food in cold weather, 
as it would be apt to cause diarria@).. 
A comb of well-ripened honey is th« 
best food, but in lack of that make candy 
after some of the recipes we have given ip 
this colamn. Feeding in winter or early 
spring does not mean converting a pound of 
8 x-cent sugar into a pound of 15-cent honey. 
It means converting a weak colopy th t 
will make little or no surplus honey into a 
strong one, that may produce a hundred 
pounds of surplus. 

The popularity of the I alian bee is not 
due to its beauty, or dependent upon the 
bumber or width of its golden bands. 
These who have both very yellow ones, and 
the leather-colored ones say that there is 
practically no difference in the working 
qualities of them. Some colonies seem to 
work better than others, but they may be 
either the dark or the bright-colored ones. 

Bat the ltalians are the most gentle and 
least liable to be aggressive to those who 
bave to handle them. They are more ready 
than the brown bee t» defend themselver 
against the atiacks of rober bees and of 
bee moths. 

Mr. E R Root of the A. l. Rot Com- 
pany says that the company has a catalogue 
of about 200.000 bee keepers, and there are 
many who bave a few colonies whose names 
are not on their list. The average number 
of sections made and sent out each year for 
tie last three years has been between 50 - 
(00,000 and 60,000,000, and as when filled aud 
pat on the market they weigh a little less 
than a pound each, his estimate would be 
that of comb honey there is at lea st 50,000,- 
000 pounds sold each year, atan average of 
10 cents a pound, or a valae of $5,000,000 
He also estimates ths production of ex- 
tracted honey to be double that of comb, 
and the average price to be about five 
cents a pound or ancther $5,000,000. W: 
know of noone who is beitsr qualified t 
make an accurate estimate of the statistics 
of bee-keeping than a member of the A. 1 
Root Company, and we think his estimates 
are conservative instead of extravagant. 
And in this he makes no mention of the 
value of the wax, which is of no sma)l 
amount. While the total of the bee prod. 
acts is small as compared with some other 
industrier, it is not an insignificant business 
asa whole. 





About the last of March in this climate 
the hives should be examined to see if they 
have good qaeens in each one. If they 
have, and they have stores enougb, there 


i | -houid ba some brood in the combs. I, 


when the hive is opened, the bees, or moat 
of them, remain ina cluster on the comb, 
itmay usually be safe t> infer that th- 
queen is in the cluster and they are guard- 
log her, bot if they scatter and ran about. 
it, ls a pretty sure indication that there I 
ne queen. In this case, they should have 
a queen given them at once, or they should 
be united toacolony which has a queen. 
If not, they will soon become so reduce ip 
numbers as to ba an easy prey for robbers 
from other colonier, and to the bee motb, 
when she comes. Uaite them with anothe: 
colony, and save the combsand honey, or, 
if it is needed, give it to some colony whose 
stores are light. 


Wholesale and Retail Prices. 


The dealers in roots, other than the po- 
tato, which isnot aroot but a tuber, are 
in every large city making excessive 
profits, partly at. the expense of the pro- 
ducer,,bat still worse of the poorer classes, 
who can buy only in small quantities. 





Those better off can and do purchase 


largely, and at fairly reasonabie rates. 
We find by inqtiry that at the stores in 
all the parts of Boston where poor people 


mostly reside that the retail prices for rata- 
baga or Swedish turnips are three cents, yards for 1899 were 953,241, against 980,308 


per pound when sold in small quantities. 


lf the purchaser will buy a peck, he can get 
that quantity for 35 to 40 cents, It we tutn 


to what the farmer gets for the same prod-| 1,086,186 for 1808 , 
—A splendid egg of the great auk just 4 





can get the large sum of $115 per barrel, 
which is a good deal less than one cent per 
pound. 

The price of Swedi-h turuips, otherwise 
called rutabagas, is quite an important item 
at this season of the year, for after January, 
and often before that time, unless kept 
covered with soilin pits where they cannot 
freeze, the white and pnrple etrap-leaved 
tarnips have turned pithy and worthless, 
As we have often remarked, the white tur- 
olps that have grown quickly are for that 
reason more tender and juicy if used early, 
but if long exposed to air their juices 
dry out, and pith takes its place, 
making the root unfit to eat. In all the 
later tarnips, such as Golden Ball and 
the yellow Aberdeen, the root when dug is 
harsher and has a stronger turnip flavor 
when first dug. This is true also of the 
rutabage. Bat if put in an outdoor pit, 
or if in the cellar covered with earth 
kept moist, this harsh flavor is lost, and in 
its place a better turnip flavor to many 
palates than the white turnip in its best 
estate. So when the consumer finds that 
his white turnips have turned pithy and 
worthless, the farmer, gardener or middle- 
map, if he knows his business, can gener 
ally safely recommend some yellow turnips 
like those we have named, or some ruta- 
baga*, as sure to give satisfaction. Bat an- 
less the middleman does know his business, 
and keeps his rutaba,as covered either 
with earth or something else that will ex- 
clude the air from them, even the rutabagas 
will in time grow pithy and worthless. We 
have fed rutabaga: to sheep by the hundred 
bushels darirg the lambing time, but, how- 
éver carefully pitted, the rutabaza always 
turned pithy or began to sprout with the 
fir:t warm weather in spring. When we 
movedtoafarm too near a large city to 
make sheep keeping pay, we atill grew 
turnips both early and late, but sold them 
to customers and middlemen in the city, 
giving toall who bought sueh directions 
how to use and keep them as we have done 
above. 

A'wmost everybody likes the turnip flavor 
anless it is wrongly filtered through the 
cow tnto her milk. It isa crop that can be 
grown far more easily than the potato, and 
if people more generaily understood the 
conditions of keeping them, is would be far 
tore largely consumed and bring the 
farmer better prices. It is, basides, a crop 
which the middleman cannot so easily con- 
trolas he can control the marketing of 
most others, as it requires care to keep in 
good condition that few middlemen can 
give. Fifteen or 16 years ago and before, 
when we were growing and selling tarnips, 
we saw a groceryman selling to a customer 
a peck of rutabagas at what seemed to usan 


he had jast before given me less than 
half as mach by the bushel. When I 
remarked, after the customer had zone ont, 
that he was making excessive profit, he re- 
plied, ‘' You would not think so if you could 
see these tarnips in spring, when they will 
be withered, sprouted and fit for nothing 
but to throw in the ash barrel as so much 
refuse.”” Then I explained to him the se- 
cret of keeping turnips of all kinds is to 
use only a few at a time, and cover all an- 
used so astokecp air from them and keep 
their covering moist. I sold many bushals 
of turnips and ratabegas to that grocery- 
man after that, and his neighborhood was a 
locality where 1 hadmany private cus- 
tomers to whom [ gava the same informa- 
tion, and who preferred to buy of me be 
cause my rutabagas were fresh dug from 
the pit and had not been exposed to 
alrashad those near the groceryman’s 
door. 

A tarmer who has worked hard to grow 
something that people want to eat does not 
lose anything when he tells his customers 
how to make the most of it. Ifa farmer 
would more generally do this with vege- 
tables that req 1ire especial care to keep his 
customer will be pleased, because they will 
be raved many losses and the market will 
be extended. Customers learn this by ex- 
perience after awhile. They don’s want 
to.buy the early varieties of potatoes to keep 
for lata use, because they sprout early 
and their cooking value is impaired. 
Potatces with deep, sunken eyes, rather 
than those with eyes prominent, do not 
sprout early, but even they need to be 
kept as cold as possible in late spring to 
keep them in eatingcondition. In like man- 
ner all the root crops sprout so soon as the 
weather becomes at all warm, and after 
sprouting t> send up a seed stalk the root is 
good for nothing to eat. However, by this 
time the winter-stored reots and other vege- 
tables are not much cared for, as they have 
been superseded by much better and fresher 
vegetable products from the greenhouse and 
early garden. W. J. F. 





——Receip's of sheep at the Obicago Stock 
Yards for 1899 were 8 682,832, against 3,589,- 
489 for 1898. Shipments at the Ohlieago stock 
market for 1899 were 386,991, against 543,425 
for 2898. Since the stock yards were organized 
44,549,687 sheep have passed through her gates 
and 11,710 926 head have been shipped. The 


sheep to the Ohicago yards during the part year, 


923.589, the North Western following with 863,- 
196, and the * Q” third with 774,687. 


1898. 
=—Beceipts of sheep at the Kansas Oity stock 


tor 1898. 





uct we find that by sending his Swedish tar- 
nips to Boston to sell on commission hé 


excessive price,as they were some that 


| extingt bird up to seventy-two, of which fr y- 
four are owned In England. 

——A siipmest of sewing machines vained a’ 
$103,760 was recently sent by sn Am srisao firm 
o Obins. The Ohinere women have recat y 
Awak+ned to the fact that the sewing machiney 
#8 Decessary hoasst o di~mplement. 

——Imports of dry gco'’s at New York for 
ek endirg Ver. 8, $%3.686296 against 


| $8.5604,580 last week and $2 039,679 Int rear; 


Jan. l. to dats §16.9756,010.agains §11.738 904 

last year; valae of Ory goods marks edf r werk, 

$2 828 410, aga net $2 210790 last year. The 

imports of dry goods and mer-hand|<« together 

for the week were valued at §11.696.125, against 

$13 091,614 last week aud $11 971,832 last 

year. 

--—The shipments of leather fron Boston for 

the last week amounte4 in value to $159,857; 

previnn* week, $60,848; similar week last y-ar, 

$176,693. The total vaine of exp rte cf leather 

from thie port siace Jan. 1 is $1,236 853, against 
$760 446 last year. 

——Tne totel shipments of boote and sto. 

from Boston this week bave been 69,943 oc ser, 
@ainst 93,010 cases last week and 77,147 cases 
for the corresponding wek last year, Tne tote! 

shipments thus far ia 1900 have b3en 563.916 
Gases, against 472,682 cases in 1899. 

——The total collections at the port of Havans 
during the SOL working days of the year 1899 
was $11,097,154. making an average daily co!- 
lection of $36,867. 

——Thomas 8. G lbert, Jr., of O;ono, Me., 
lat ly cut in Onawa a pine tree that contained 
3200 feet, and is claime4 to be the largest pine or 
tree of ar y Kind ever cut for lumber on record ia 
the Now England States. 

——The exports ti o n the port of Boston for the 
Week ending Feb. 10, 1900, incladed 145 pounds 
butterand 1,514,683 pounds cheese. For the 
same week last year the exports 1 cluded 88 516 
pounds batter, 24 200 pounds cheese and 14,450 
pounds oleo. 

——The shipment o! live animals and dressed 
beef last week included 3435 cattle, 1923 sheep, 


tle, 45 sheep, 18,792 quarters of,beef from New 
York; 828 cattle, 601 sheep from Baltimore, 
1263 quarters of beef from Philadelphia; 761 
Cattle, 441 sheep from Portland; 350 cattle from 
Newport News, a total from all ports of 6449 
cattie, 2910 sheep, 29,534 quarters of beef, 83556 
cattle, 3424 sheen; 31,697 q 1arters of beef went 
to Liverpo >); 1859 cattle, 291 sheep, 6287 quar- 
ters of beef to London, 250 cattle to Giasgow; 
514 cattle, 150 sheep to Bristol; 160 cattle to 
Hull; 110 cattle to Neweastie; 1600 quarters of 
beef to Southampton, and 9 cattle, 45 sheep to 
Bermuda and West Indies. 

——The expo ‘ts of merchandise from New York 
for the week ending Feb. 12 were vained at 
$9,681,143; same week ‘ast year $7,618,664. 
Since Jap. 1, $67,072 083; same six weeks last 
year, $60 490,561. 

——There was a drop of about foir centea 
acz’n on eggs this week. Some nearby and 
Oape brown eggs bring 20 cents, but the bulk go 
at 15 to 18 cente, with Northera and Estero 
choice fresh at 15 to 16 cents and selocted fancy 
fresh at 14 ornte. Storage eggs, best at 10 to 
ll cents. Abeut 5000 cases sold from storsge 
last week, leaving 17,754 cases, against 752 
cases & year ago at the time ofthe bDiizzard. It 
will take another bilzz wd to work off this 17,000 
cases, we think. 





14 480 quarters of beef from Boston; 1179 cat- | 


OTASH gives ‘colbr, 
flavor and firmness to 
all. fruits. “IN good fruit 
can be raised without 
Potash. 
Fertilizers containing at Teast 
8 to 10% “of-Potash will giye 
best results on all fruits. Write 
for our pamphlets, which ought 
to be in every farmer's library. 
They are sent free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St.. New York. 


POULTRY KEEPING 


IHOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 18-Page Illustrated Beek. Telliag B 
te De It, and All About Prefta 
Peultry Raising. 


Containing Ohapters on How to Mske $5008 
year Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and 

Houses; Ohoice of Breeds; Oare of Poultry; Set- 

ting the Hen aad Incubation 
of Obicks; Fattening and Preparing Foultry for 
Market; Diseasés * Poultry; |Dacks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing: Receipts and Incubators ; 
Use cf Green Bonefor uitry, ow. 

Send toany address va receipt of twenty-five 
ents. S:amps taken. Men ion the PLOUGHMAN 


WALNOT PUBLISHING CU., 
Bex 3144, Beosten, Mase 








Household 


MAGAZINES 


Housekeepers. 
By arrangements with the publishers, 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications gives 
below at the following low rates iz 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 


With One Year's 











Are offering Unusual Bargains in their 


FEBRUARY MARK-DOWN SALE OF 
BOOTS & SHOES 


A large ict 1 all 
sizes for Eenaies ato! 00 and $2 00 
Reduced from §4 and g5. 

This includes Patent Leather Slippers and 
White and Colored Oxfords. 

Lot for Mi ses and Children at about 
Malf Usual Prices. 

Men's and Bey’s Goois at equally 
low price:. 

145 TREMONT STREET. 
New Location. 
Between Temple Pi, and West St. 





T. £, MOSELEY & C0] c= = 











FOR SALE BY 


JACOB GRAVES & CO 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 

PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS 
RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, 


MEDIOINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 
4 MANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THE WORL] 
Also Seeds of All Kinds. 





Good keeping 2 8 See 
ouse . J 
Household 100 . « te 
Table Talk. 1,00 3.88 
What to Eat. 1,00 8 Be 
| Address 


Mass. Ploughman, 


Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTY FOR HORSES. 
33 


| Speedily Cured by the use of . 


LOS SERINE 





(TRADE MARK.) 


Its pe feet reliability 
im ali th. farms of 


ERUPTIONS 


from which ‘horses suffer bas been at- 
tested to by those thar bave used it 
with the greatst satisfaction. Thor- 
ough clea ness ap +moothness of the 
skin, healtbful, plosss appearance of 
the hair, clean sca 

shampooing. s 
sponge. Valuable for privat: stables, 


PRICE, $2.00, PREPAID, 





breeds, {and How to Breed, 


THE DOC, 


AND HOW TO BREED, 
TRAIN AND KEEP HIM. 
A book of 96 pages, ‘profusely illustrated, con. | 


taining special articles :treating of the different | soon that we can offer at reasonably low prices. 
Train and .Keey | Oroers booked now for single specimens +11 ,airs. 


Them. Postpaid for twenty-five cents. 
WALNUT PUBLISHING CO., 
Bex 3144, Besten, Mas: 


WALNUT KIDGE Co., Box 2144, Boston, Masm 
AT ALL DEALERS. 


ANCORA RABBITS. 


We shall have some very desirable young stock 
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W. @. FARMS CO., Box 2144, Boston. 


| 











| LOVE 
MY LITTLE 
KITTEN 


A very attractive ‘volume entitied * The Angora | 
Oat,” contains much for ore who is etpecially in | 
terested in the beautiful little pets. There are | 
chapters on How to Select, Breed, Train and | 
Manage Them, besides over 50 bright, amusing 
tales of cats and their peculiar pranks. Beautifully 
illurtrated, tastefully bound, makes an excelent | 
gift book for Xmas. Price, $1.25. For sale by | 


so. 


booksellers generally, or 
JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers, 


220 Washington Street, Bosten, Mass. 


B VWALNUT 
I 











ESSEMAIILAIAMA.XA HOME PAPER. 


THE # HOUSEHOLD * COMPANION 


DEPARTMENTS OR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 
BRIGHT, 


Terms; $1.00 per annum in advance 


ORIGINAL, CLEAN 


{Specimen Copies free to any address. 


a, 
4, SO a Z2} The EXouschold Companion 


' Boston. Mass. 





St. Paul railroad brought the largest number of 


——Reeipts of sheep at the Baffalo stock yards 
for 1899 were 6448 cars, against 6606 cars for 


——pDuring 1899 1,085,819 sheep were re- 
ceived at the South Omaha stock yards, against 








covered brings the number of known eggs of thie | 


How to 


TU RKEYS. Crow Them 





, << 


No book in existence gives an ade 
quate account of the turkey,—its aevs, 
opment from the wild state to tne variou 
breeds, and complete directions fc 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market 

these beautiful and profitable bird: 

Tne present book is an effort to fi 
‘his gap. It is based upon the exper 
emcee of the most successful experts } 
<arkey growing, doth as breeders of fanc 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for ma 
ket. 

The prize-winning papers out of near: 
200 eesays sv bmitted by the most success 
fal turkey grewers in America are om 
bodied, and there is alsogiven one etes) 
on turkey culture, from different parte © 
the country, including Canada and Nav» 
Brunswick, that the reader may see whe 


ways have proven 5 ip em 
locality. wit , * 


_ Price, postpaid, $1.00, >, 


‘Address Mass. ‘Plouzhman' Boston. 
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BOSTON, MASS., FEBRUARY, 24 1900. 


All honor and congratulations to that 
noble woman, Sasan B. Anthony. Like 
Holmes she is “ eighty years young!" 











Tae Boers will certainly merit their name 
if they continue to shell the women’s camp. 
Freedom was never won by waging war on 
women. 


Jadge Howland is an American of the; 
traly democratic type. At the annual 
dinner of the Boston Yaie Alumni Arsocia- 
tion he pronounced thie worthy sentiment; 
“ The educated men of this country, whether 
university bred or self taught, constitute its 
only aristocracy.”’ 








Whata trusting young couple that murt ' 
have been which applied to the Women’s: 
Educat onal and Industrial Union's * School 
of Housekeeping ” for advice as to how 
they might best live on the young hasband’s 
weekly stipend. Sach faith in in:titations 
is traly beaatifal. 


Those anxious mammas who fear their 
sons may be forced to overstudy at Harvard 
will be relieved to learn from President 








devold of interest on that account. The veter- 
ans of the Civil War are now of an age when 
kindly greetings please more than does con- 
troversy as to who shall b: greatest. There 
was little of striving for place in this 
latest meeting. The choles of officers re- 
suited in the election of Peter D. Smith of 
Post 99, Andover, as commander, and of 
Silas Barton, janior vice commander, to be 
senior vice commander, and of W. W. 
Blactmar of Post 113, Boston, to be janior 
viee commander. De. E. Proctor Pierce of 
Sprinefield was rechosen medical director 
and Rev. E W. Davis of Amesbury was also 
chosen again to be chaplain. Greetings were 
sent t> the absent, and especially comrade 
Benjamin Lovell, who is sick at his home in 
Ewt Weymouth, bat is not forgotten by 
tnoee with whom he was associated nearly 
40 years ago. These reunions of old sol- 
diers recall] the lines from that grand patri. 
otic hymn, “‘ America”: 
My heart with re pture thrills 
Like that above. 

One by one the :anks of the veterans are 
being thinned. Is cannot be long before 
they willall reassemble in a greater reunion 
than earth ever saw, in a land where there 
i. no more war, bat where all whoin any 
of earth’s spheres have fought the good 
fight shall receive their reward. 


Governing the Philippines. 
As the time approaches when the Philip- 





Dis degree in three years without harry or | islands shali be governed melt away and en- 


Eliot’s last report thas aoy young man of pine insurrection must surely end, the 
fair abilities can be graduated and procure supposed di ficalties in deciding how those 


overwork. Four years, therefore, allows tirely disappear. The Constitution plalaly 


plenty of time for sofa-cushion relaxation. 





Good for the Woman’s Christian Temper- | 
ance Union! By means of this body’s| 
timely action * The D agenerate Smile,” “A 
Surprise of Love” and “ Toe Dim Dum” 
—things which our readers may not recog- 
nize as alcoholic drinks—were not sold at 
the Langtry bszaar by young society 
women. Pity t’ is‘t is trae, however, the 
rest of the orgy went on quite as originally | 
projected. | 





lv’ epcouraging to note that the New 
Haven Railroad has forbidden the news 
company which handles publications on 
the road to longer offer for sale either on 
trains or at the station newsstands certain 
indecent publications devoted to the ex- 
ploitation of so-called racy articles and 
jokes. The action taken by the railroad | 
company was dus to many complaints,— | 
which proves that protests against anpleas- | 
ant conditioas sometimes avail. } 








The state of things in South Africa today 
gives point to Ambassador Cooate’s latest 
story. In outline the anecdote is this: Mr. 
Choate last week went into a London 
book shop to buy a copy of Dante’s “ 
Inferno.” As the clerk came up to him 
the word “Ioferno” slipped from the 
ambassador’s mind, so she boldly re 
quested a copy of Dante’s “ Hell.” The 
clerk departed te sec k the book but soon re- 
tarned to remarr, ‘' | am very sorry, but we 





‘ble. Tair, for the present, is all that can 


says that Congress shall control all territo- 
ries or other property of the United States. 
Some people suppose that this requires that 
Congress shall at once provide the govern- 
mants which each needs, and the reqaire- 
ment varies so greatly that what might be 
suitable for one would beill adapted to 
others. Some of the islands are peopled by 
savages, who already havea tribal govern- 
ment of their own. Tae Sula Islands are 
ruled by a Mohammedan sultan, of whom we 
only at present require that he shall acknow!l- 
edge U alted States authority and trea: white 
citizens fairly. If Congress accepts this by 
paying tiesultan his wages, it is governing 
the Salus by depaty in tne only way possi- 


be done with the Pailippines, and it is 
proper work for an executive rather than 
for a legislative body. The way todo this 
then is for Congress to give the President 
power to appoint governors and other : fii- 
cers to see thas the islands are prop- 
erly governed. Taat is what we are 
doing with Hawaii vow, and it is 
what Congress authoriz:d President 
Jeff rson to av in our Louisiana 
purchase in 1803. Talis astion of Congress 
does nct makeany of our new Iisiand por- 
sessions parts of the United Stater, or ex- 
tend the Constitution over them so that they 
can send their products here free of daties. 
A farther act of Congress to author'z3 the 
people to form a territorial government, | 
with legisiatare elected by themselves, is | 
needed for that. The wild Indians of | 





haven’t got‘ Hell,” by Mr. Dante. We’ve | Louisiana 100 years ago had their own tribal | 
got’ Twenty Years in South Africa,’ by | governmentr, andthe land they ccoupied 
Cecil Rhoades, if that would do.” “ And) was owned by the United States, though we 
feeling,” conclades Mr. Choate, “ that that | afterwards bought it of each tribe, making | 
was practically the same thing, I took the treaties with them for that purpose. The) 
bo k.”” | wild Indian was not recognized as a citiz-n 


* unless he asked to be made one, and tok | 
The Merchants Association dinner this | ine oath of allegiance. He could net sue 


week isto be made the occasion of advanc- 
in Uaised States courts, nor was he entitled 
ing the cause of better barbor conditions fn | to a writ of babeas * when he was im- 


Boston. Lut year Congress granted to) 
prisoned. Yet nobody then complained. 
New York city the money needed to give It| Io ,o0n as there was sufficient white popu- 


asbip channel whieh will be, when com- | 
pleted, the deepest and widest in the world. | Siuts’ govenments fret la what ls now 
It is of great importance that we in Boston | Lou‘siana, and altimately farther north as 


should also have accommodations adequate 
to cope with the Gimencions which wilt | UMmet* mete thle peesbie and advientic. 


character ze the great freightcarrying) Gypsy Moth Investigation. 


po of hw by aa mn rd The iovest'gating committee of the State 

Lg oe eents hacen ot © Gus Legislatare to find out where the money goes 
when there are present as guests Hon. orden yore —— ~~ 
Theodore E. Barton of Olio, the chairman rope ca do this as an ce morn ot 
of the river and harbor committee, as well almost any large expenditure of publi 
as the Hon. Page Morton of Minnesota, the | 1 ono aon 8 does. Bat to those Ba ~ 
Hon. Charlies H. Grosvenor of Ohio, and | —— pe much of their testimony 
22 — — ng toby nape seems inspired by the petty jealousies which 
and di:tinction. we can g prevail in all communitier, and which have 








employes are paid, bat they reeeive only 
moderate wages, and these are conditionea 
on faithfal service, There are reports that 
some of the State employes are negligent of 
their datier, and there was such testimony 
at the investigation. All such charges 
should be bronght t> trial, and if the ac- 
Gaised is gailty of aegiect he should be not 
merely lose bis job, bat be panished bral ies. 
Of course the acou ed will bave full oppor- 
tanity to refate the charge. {ff he does so, 
the acouser should be held guilty of perjary 
and duly punished therefor. 

It is probably lack of ¢xecutive ability in 
those having charge of this work -that in- 
efficiency is due if itexies. D .wpite all the 
testimony of idle mea who employ them- 
selves in watching while others work, it is 
likely that this State commission is as well 
served as any other that ie in State ousiness 
or as most extensive corporations. Ls is in- 
evitable while haman nature is weak as it is 
that some losse; should noi occur. Bat if 
those having charge of the work are faith- 
fal to weed out all the incompetents, and 
appoint men in their places whom they can 
trust, this work of exterminating the gypsy 
moth will go forward.more eff :«tively than 
it has ever yet done, There ought not to be 
avy hesitancy about removing men who 
loiter at their work or are otherwise un- 
taithfal to duty. Atthe same time the ac- 
o wations by idie men of nezligence, while 
not taken as proof, should be inoitive tu 
farther invest gation by those responsible 
for the success of the commission. 

It is the fault of all commissions that 
they divide responsibility too much. The 
irflaence of a tingle commissioner can se- 
cure employmert on the force. [t ought to 
be the daty of the executive officer to hear | 
all caces in which neglect is charged,and an- | 
less disproven to dismiss any who may be 
found unfaithfa'. Unless itis made as easy 
to dismiss a man as it isto employ him, the 
whole tendency will be to inefficiency as 
men become more careless about their 
duties, and especially when they are neces. 
sarily idle part of the time while the weather 
is wholly unfis for ont of aoor wurk 
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where else in this country. These ¢xtremes 
of temperature most commonly are foand 
in deep valleys where there are rivers: 
that rao north or south with mountains on 
either side. Bat man’s mastery over natare 
ie shown by the fact that wherever haman 
sett ement extends the improvements which 
man makes foi his own advantage have the 
effect in time of changing seasons. There 
ie little doubt now that she digging of 
artesian wells has already made water 
plentifal in most seasons in what fitty years 
ago was marked on all the geographies as 
“ The G-eat American Dsert.” Irrigation 
from the streams that flow ‘a tward 
rom the Rocky Mountains and from 
artesian wells is transforming this sage- 
orash desert into tillable and fertile 
farms. Bataction and reaction so nearly 
balance each other that some years the old 
conditions will nearly preva'l. As a rale, 
however, the increase of m>isture in any 
climate makes it colder in all northern re- 
gionr, and makes the cold harder to endure 
by buman beings. The dry blizzards that 
used to prevail in the States composing the 
old desert sege-brush States were so cold 
that men would have frcz3n earsand feet 
without thinking that the temp rature was 
so low as 40°, and the mercury froze in the 
balb of thetube. An eat winter wind on 
the New Eogland Atlantic coast feit mach 
colder, but did less injary to vegetation. 

All last year dry weather prevailed so 
generally that those used to guessing about 
the weather predicted early cold weather, 
and a great deal of saow and cold. The 
winter began quite as early as predicted, 
bat it did not last. A great deal of snow 
fell in all northern New Eagland, and west- 
ward as far as the lower lakes. Mach of 
this snow yet remains in banks in localities 
where it drifted. Bat thera were few 
storms in December, and fewer still, with 
diminishing moisture as the season pro- 
gressed, in January. Now we are getting 
one of the heavy storms of the year, 
falling in Boston as rain, but so near 
the frezing temperature that ‘it will 
be snow by the time it reaches the 
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American Weatber Forecasting. 


The rains which are falling in Boston the 
past few days jbegar very light but were 
warm rains for midwinter. They are the 
premouitions of the coming soring, that 
with many retrogressions and more yet to 
come always slowly comes northward from 
the tropics. [Io America’s southern tropical 
region there are two seasonr, the dry and 
the wet, the dry being the southern winter. 
When rain once begins it continues until 
the southern summer. Along the Amazp, 
which runs : early parallel with the equasor, 
itis nearly always wet, especially near the 
Andes mountains. Thismakes ths Amaz n 
navigable pretty near up to its source. The 
O-inoco and Ls Plata rivers ere also fed by 
streams that come from the Andes, and their 
source is so near that of the Amazon and 
the rise of land between them is so alight 
that it will be easy to connect them b7 rail 
and altimately by ship canal. 

The same wet and dry seasons prevail in 
the islands which we have lately rescued 





if we make it strongly evident that we /.01.4 their way into many journals anxious 
want it os to make a sensation. The newspapers have 
A very sensible article on turnip growing 4 right to publish this news, put except to 
comes from an esteemed correspondent, the few who believe all they see in the daily 
which is published in this issue. Doubtiess Dapers.mauch of it is diecounted as the belief 
by plowing under stable manure very early, of people to whom $200 000 seems so very 
and cultivating it until Jaly, the manure is | ‘arge a sum of money that they conclade 
60 rotted down and the soll is made so beforehand that if the gypsy moth is not at 
moist that good crops of white turnips can Once exterminated some of this large sum 
be grown late after Jaly. This is often ™0st be wasted or squandered in paying 
done whea turplys are sown late in the 0falthfal help. 
summer among growing corn after the last| From its very nature an investigation of 
cultivation. Bat anless the manure is well the expenditore of money bas only one side, 
rotied it will dry out the land too much for 824 that the side of the complainants. lt 
corn, ana if the turnip comes iu contact le like a grand jary in this respect, that the 
with the manure the files that breed in Dérs0us accused are not represented unless 
manure will make the tarnip maggoty. The | *ty are summoned by accident. Itis what 
use of 600 to 700 pounds of commercial fertil.| the lawyers call “a smelling committee.” 
iz re sprinkled in drills with the seed isan That is a firstrate term, for the duties of 
excellent suggestion. If we may borrow an such acommittee are to discover whether 
idea from Eaglish farmers, it would beto ‘here is anything rotten in the body politic. 
ase superphosphate as the mineral that is Tothose who areidie in any community 
especially adapted to the turnip, and follow ‘he sigbt of men at work for the State is 
the turnip crop with wheet. Without tur- S!ways an extremely interesting sight. 
nips and superphosphate English farmers They are usually both talkative and inguisi- 
eould not grow balf the wheat they do |*:ve- Soif the employee is alsoreacy to 
Tarnips with hay and grain make the ma- ®2swer questions quite a lively conversa- 
pure pile ricb, and there is enough of the | on goes on, and whatever the answers to 





euperphosphate left over after the turnips 
have taken all they will to give English 
farmers an average yield of 28 to 30 bushels 
of wheat per acre. 


The recent storm turned warm enough be- 
fore it ended to start a g001 many floods in 





the small.r rivers up north, and as the wa- 


ters rose the ice broke up, and has hastened 
downward to the sea. When ioe breaks up 
italweyschil's the water in the riverr, as 
its plecas are tambied about by the floods, 
and the water touches all sides instead of 
running silently beneath the ice as it does 
op afrizen surface. Wherever there is ice 
covering the surface of the water it pre 
vents loses of heat by evaporation, but ite 
eurface is kept warm by the warmer water 
rising in contact with the ice. Tails is the 
reason why water that runs rapidly as 
in rivers wears away the ice above it. 
This is the case also on land that is 
underdrained. It is one of the ways in 


whieh underdraining wet lands chan es 


the climate. It removes the water from the 
surface, where 't freezes into ice or is else 
evaporated, to where it is kept warm by 
the earth’s internal heat. It is fortanate 
that the ice broke up so earlyssit did. It 
has done some damage now, but enough 
cold will follow it to prevent the devasta- 
tion that ma-t occur If the large amounts of 
snow near small rivers were left to come 
down later in the season. We are likely to 


have severe fisods in spring ander present 


conditions, bat thisin Febraary will make 
them less destractive. 





the inguiries, the questioner goes away 
pretty well satisfied that the State worker 
is cot earning his wages, or in other words 
that the State or thecityis being badly 
cheated. Almost apy day in every city or 
village when men are working on the streets 
toere will be found a crowd of idlers watch- 
ingthem and commenting ontheir work. 
The really idle man enjoys seeing others 
work. It reste him, and he thinks that Is is 
easy if the work is done handily, jastas it 
is: aid an Indian once remarked of a com- 
pavy of mowers,“ ltis easy to see the 
white man mow.” 

Toallinany way acquainted with the 
amount of territory to be covered, the ap 
propriation has never seemed so large as it 
does to those who know less what has to 
be done. Unless the work of exterminating 
the gypsy moth Is to be given up, the appro- 
priations asked by the commission shouid 
be voted and be placed in their hands at as 
early a date as possible. in some cases the 
money has been voted, batso late in the 
spring that the eggs had hatched and the 
caterpillars were already at work in places 
before their destruction could begin. To 
those who know the difficulties which this 
falee economy has put the commission it is 
a surprise that the moth bas been kept in 
check as much as it has. It spreads in many 


weys, andthe public everywhere ought to itsaxis always tends to bring part of the 
be cn ite guard against it. Whereverfound | Wesiern storms to the Ewt. These divi- 


from Spain and in the southern parts of 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama and Louisiana 
and the eastern part of Texas. In all these 
localities every hot spell is quickly followed 
in the wet season by a sudden shower, 
which clears off about as quickly ss it came, 
when the moist, warm air is suddenly 
chilled by contact with the colder air ab ve. 
ln many places there are numeroa: small 
lakes near the Galf of Mexico. These, as 
they are heated, rise and fall in showers 
that come from cloud: little more ex:easivea 
than the lakes from which they came. As 
the season progresses, the wara air frm 
the cacth gradually warms the cold air 
above, so thatisis no longer at once con- 
densed and begins to flow northward, being 
gradually chilled and condeasing moisture 
all the way,making theearls rains and snows 
of spring in oar northern regions. This 
is a Dattie royal of the elements. It will be- 
come more and more interesting as meteoro 
logical science becomes possessed of more 
facte and expands its philosophy to under- 
stand them. 

The American psop'e have practically 
and by experience learned more about 
weather conditions in Caba and Porto Rico 
the past two years than they have known 
before. Therethe spring or rainy seas Db 
usually begins about the last of April or 
first of May, varying with conditions which 
| are not fally anderstood, and will not be 
| Untilwe can establish signal stations in 
| some of the South American S:ates and in 
| Mexico. Large asoar own coantryt-, we 
must, in considering weather conditions 
| take the twin oontiuenty, from the equator 
|to the polar regions a: a whole, to 
make weather fvurecasting anything more 
than guesswork. Every extension of the 
weather service adds to its valae, because it 
gives the local forecaster more facts on 
which to generalize. No man can, even with 
all the facte, do morethan guess what the 
weather willbe. For conditions will be so 
mixed that he cannot see how one will affect 
the other. Bat, as he becomes possessed of 
more facts, he can make closer gaesses,and, 
| for limited areas, can foretell the weather 

with reasonable accuracy. So, too, can 
|many old farmers, who know enovgh «f 
thelr own ignorancs not to pose as weather 
| Drophets, except around their own brea- 
| fast tables, after taking two or three good 
looks at the sky in the morning. 
| American metarological science should 
embrace several divisions, each with diff-r- 
| ent weather, + xcep. as the earth’s motion on 





farmers and all good eit zens should atonee sions are made by the mountain ranges with 
destroy all they see, endjat the same time valleys between them which extend north 
notify the State commission. Because and south some distance trom both the At 


the Sate is undertaking this great work lantic and Pacific coasts. On the Pacific 
is no reason why individaals in every | coast so far north as California, there is the 

The anpoal eneas pment of the Dapart-| locality should not assist to the extent of wet and dry season, mach as it isin the 
ment of Massachusetts, G. A. R. was held their power. It will not do in fighting so | tropics. Between the ranges of the western 


mountains of northern New England. 
There is all the year mach more of moisture 
fall either as:ainor snow in New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont and northern Maine 
and New York than thereis on the less 
elevated lands nearer the Atlantic. ltisthis 
fallof water that makes the rapid fiow- 
ing rivers which furnish the water power 
that rans New Enogiand factories and has 
always been so important a factor in 
giving this section prosperity, though we 
bave hardly as yet used machuf the advan- 
tages which the cooversion of water power 
{ato electrical power will make avaliable. 





|**atick to it, and keep a sticking to it” 
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tory, but in one of their engagements which 
their general saw fitto style the most de - 
perate and bloody battle of history, we 
could only re a British loss of about 
eight per cent. in killed, wounded and miss? 
ing. in morethan one engagement of the 
civil war the loss was double that, and ip 
some of them it exceeded 20 per cent. of all 
engaged on either side. 

We do not say this to ast any reflection 
nuron the courage of the English soldiers or 
officere, which has been tvo often proven to 
be doubted now, but they need, as did the 
Northern army during a few of the first 
years of its campaigning, general officers 
who will not stand appalied at the cost of 
the firet day’s fighting, and retreat wher 
they should have pushed on. The motto 
should be not only stick to it, but, like the 
boy at echool with his arithmetic lesson 


Better a loss of 16 or 24 per cent, and w'n 
the field then a loss of eight per cent. witl- 
out gain, only to go back er4 begin anew, 

They neod a general like U S. Grant,wh: 
would “ fight it out on thatline.”’ Perhsps 
they need some of the undiecivlined, un 
trained volunteers that General Hooker said 
he liked so qell because ‘they did not 
know enough about war to know when they 
were whioped.” They need some Rough 


docr culture and methods of forcing, wil! be 
discussed. 
Practical demons'rations in pruning, grafting, 
the preparation of insecticides and fungicides, 
the making of hotbe‘s, ete., may be expected. 
Practical horticulturists will aesiét by giving 
experiences. 
Forther ioformation may be obtained from, 
FRED W. CARD. 
(Protessor of Horticulture), Kingston. RB. I 
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Riders. They may need to tave a tew of 
their titled aristocratic <fficers invalided 
home, and men promcted frum the ranks tr 
fill their places, and they need t» feel that 
the British nation will support them witb 
men and money until they win the victory. 


(Ulaetrated. } 
Heed Farm Pegis 46684 Owned ai 
Meed Farm, Leweli, Mass. 

This grest ball was in the Hood Farm show 
berd in 1899. He won first at the Wisconsin 
State Fair, Milwaukee, and the Illinois State 
Pair. Springfield, and second at Toronto, Ont. 
Indianapolis, Iad., andS8*. Louis, M*. In 1897 
he was piaced first as best t ull snd prog¢ry, and 
beaded the first prizs herd at the New E igland 
Pair, Portiand, Me., and the Massachusetts 
State Grange Fair at Worcester. In 1898 he 
headed the first prizs herd atthe New Englanc 
Pair, and won first priz3 and headed first pr'z’ 
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The Boer War. 


needed, that Exgland had made but inade- 
quate provision for the war, as they neither 
desired nor expected it. It ie, most emphat- 


conquest of the English colonies in South 
Africa, their utter subjagation or exterm!- 
nation, and the establishment of a Datch 
confederacy with the power to enslave the 
natives again, and to prevent all progress 
in civil zation by virtaal prohibition of 
schools, railroads and telegraphe, and all 
other public improvement. 


were nct only well prepared for the war, 
bat had been preparing for years in secrecy, 
and were bot awaiting suitable opportunity 
with or without excuse. They prove thir, 
bat they also indicate something more. 
Tals could scarcely have been done, and so 
well done, witnout saey pad received help 
from other countries, and such help as 
could scarcely have been given by private 
firms or individuals of whom they hava 
bought their arms and munitions of ear 
without there had been some knowledge ot 
the transactions by the offisials of the gov- 
— where these purchases were 
made, 

It is only too evident that the sympathies 
of many of the Earopean countries are and 
have been with the Boers from the first, 
and for the same rearon that we find mavy 
peoole in the United States sympathizing 
with them today, not because they have 
any liking for the Boers, or any lef in 
the jnatice of their cause, but se they 
hate Eagland too much, or fear her obtain- 
ing too much power in other parts of the 
world, to care whether the rieht or tie 
wrong prevails, if only England can be dc - 
fe-ted and punished. 

For a certain class in Eogland we have 
little sympathy. We remember that during 
the civil war there were th se who wonld 
giadly have seen the estsblishment of a 


States becomes a more powerfal natiou,com- 
peting with Eogliand inthe markets of the 
world, with tae products of her agricultare 
and her manufacturer. We remember, too, 
thet there was a ceitain class who would 
have cared but little which side had con- 


profit in running the biockade, and selling 
gordstothose who would pay the highest 
prieesfo them. 

Bat, even then, there were the English 
people, whose sympathies were with the 
North. Though milla stood etill for the 
lack tof cotton, and families lacked food 
because of this, the people of Menebester 
would not express sympathy with those 
who were fizhting to uphold and to perpet- 
nate slavery, and it is from the ranks of 
these people that the army of England is 
being reinforced, and from such as these. 

Nor is it England alone thet is fizhting 
the battles in South Africa or that is to ight 
them hereafier. We see Canada and all sne 
possessionsin Australasia eager to go to 
the front, that they may assist in upholding 
the honor of she Eaoglish fisg, and the vaat 
resources of the country and its colonies 
have been but lightly drawn upon as yet 
compared to the drafts that were made 
apon both South and North during the 
civil war. 

Nor have thelr percentage of losses in 
any orall of their engagements been such 
as to indicate terrific fignting. With what 
we have heard of the modern armaments of 





this week in Faneull Hall, Boston. The| formidable an enemy as this to depend | coast ther- are greater and more sudden 


meeting was entirely harmonious,thcugh not | wholly on the State. it is true the S’ate| extr mes of hot and cold than prevail any- 


war, we had expected to read of slaughter 
upon both sides unequalled to any in his- 


The news received from the seat of war | 


In South Africa seems to tell only of dis- | ish naving a fine carriage and & great deal of ner- 
asters to the English troopr, and failure to| yous energy. He happily combines show * 


gain very decided adva’ tage over the Boers. | and dairy points. There is not the slightest 
This is procf enough, if any proof was | beefy ten‘e icy in his makeup. He was espe. 


jeally,@ war begnn by the Boers, for the|., ¢qualy 


The resalts thus far prove that the Boers | 


\nerds at the York Oounty Fair, Saco, M3., and 
the Danbury Fair, Danbary, Ot. 


Always cheaper 
He is a solid lemon fawn in color, is wry otyl · 


in che end than any seeds 
that only cost half as much. 

Tested, true to name, fresh and 
reliable. Always the best. Ask 
for Ferry’s—take no others. 

Write for 1900 Seed Annual. 

D. M. FERRY & ©0., 
Detroit, Mich. 


| Clally admired by dairymen at the fairs, and 

|Dby looking at bis picture it can easily b 

, imagined ttat be took the eye of thos3 who 

/g0 io for style and beauty. He is making 

ere:t reputation as a sire. 

| He breeds t) a type. After seeing one of bis 

| sons or daughters it is easy to pick ut ip 

the Hood Farm herd the others by!tim. O: ac- 

count of the uniformity of hit progeny, Mr. F — 

8. Peer last fail at Indianapolis gave two of bir “il 

— * 8 hye — first oat ee — one Wi What's your garden going to yield this ~~) 
ull. 18 0 s $908 was p rst im the ear? All depends on the seed. Sow right 

yearling class at Milwaukee, and won first and HiT and the chances are you'll 3 right. Sow 

janitor champtonsbip at Springfisid and at st ry 

Louls, Io 1897 bis heifsr calves were unbeaten Grego ° 

ana 2 1898 his yearling heifers made a /ike Seeds 

record. ’ a eg a your 
Hood Parm Pogis is by O »nan’s Pozis, a son of on 8 8 Pe ented. 

Ida’s Stoke Pogis and Qonan. His dem is Katr- Year — pe be emer tage oe 

letta’s Fancy, one of the great foundation cows a en or Sawem tht 2 seasure — 

Hood Farm. She has a butter record of 17 or profit. Write for it. 

pounds 6% ounces, made from 844 pound: nine S.J. J. H. Gregory & Son, 

ounces miuk. She milked 60 pounds six ounces N A—— 

in one day, 1416 pounds one ounce in one month. es 

11,788 pounds two ounces in one year. anc 

23,374 pounds in two consecutive years. She ir 

by Ida’s Landseer, who is by I4a’s Stok: 












































Pogis and out of Poltec’s Fancy, 27 pound * — — — 
5% ounces. Toltec’s Fancy is by Toltes, out of WSSU — 
Laodseer’s Fancy. The dam of Kathietta’: — — PAGE 5 — — 
Fancy is Katuletts, who basa batter test of 29 == SS — 














THE EXPANSION POLICY 
is well exemplified in Page Fences. It's elast:c. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


pounds 12% ounces, is the dam of four in the 14- 

pound list, and fullsister of three tested cows 

Sbe died at Hood Farm of milk fever. 
Katblettais by Lord Harry, the sire of 18 in 





Southern Confederacy, with slavery es a 
basir, rather than to bave seen the United 


quered, so long as they could make their | 


the 14-pound list, including E-:hieel 2a 80 
pounds 15 ounces, and ber dam is Kate Gordon, 
15 pounds, 15 ounces, the dam of five in th: 
14-pound list. It wili be seen by bis 
breeding that Hood Farm Pogis has a right to 
get the best of stock, as he is certainl) 
doing. His blood lines sll the way througb are 
of the best, and it would be bard to finc 
a ball whose pedigree brings in more famous 
cowr, and so close up. He is being used 
extensively in the Hcoi Farm herd, and his 
heifers are proving deep milkers, as well as be- 
ing very handsome. Gis progeny is in great de 
mand, and breeders, visiting Hood Parm, who 
are partial to lemoa fawn Jerseys and sre trying 
to breed a herd of this beautiful color, are never 
satisfied until they have boughtason of Bood 
Farm Pogis. 





Scheel ef Herticalture. 

The school of horticulture whicn is to begin 
Mo0sy, Fer. 26, at the Roode Island Coileg+ 
will prove of interest not only to those who may 
expect to become profess!oaal florists, gardeners 
or trait growers, but toall who grow plants, 
whethe in fisid or garden. The needs of xrow- 
ing crops are complex, and the better the condl- 
tions demanded are understood the better are 
the resuits likely co be. 





The work will aim directly at the fandaments) 
laws involved. It will inciude lectures on the 
sources, formation, conditions, improvement: 
aod tillag® ofsolis; on minerals and rocks i, 
their relations to soils and on manures, their 
uses and the practical caiculation of fertil’zar 
formulas. 

Lectures oa plant life, illustrated by spect- 
mens, experiments, charts and models, work for 
which no preparation in botany is requires, wil) 
be given, and the fundamental Principles to be 
Known in combating Insects and fungi will b 
considered. Propagation and crossing will re- 
Ceive attention, while detailed discussions will 
be given to strawberries, raspberries, biack- 





READY FOR SERVICE. 


How pleasant it is to feel that wheoever yor 
care to sf for a spin, that vour horee ts in res‘! 
ness. bese wintry days, when your acims! iF 
Hable to become overhéated by fast (riving, *** 
that your groo™ bathes him with GLOSSEBIN® 
A refreshing *timulan: for tired coros an» an 63 
cellent bath for a besutiful skip. It locks so #0!t, 
so stunning, when cared for with GLOSSERIN* 
Used at tre best stabi: s Ask frit 
GLOSSERINE 00 Roeton Mace. 


Seed Potatoes & Early Seeds. 


Marvels of the 20th centur 
Catalogue free. The Gror: 
W. P. Jerrarp Co., Cartpou, MAIN 


HATCH renee 


priced first class hatcher—' 


EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Hatches the } per cent. of 
Circulars free. I @* fertile eggs at the lowest cost 


Quincy, |! 




















MOSELEY’S 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


All The Cream in 60 Minutes 


Prices $7 to SI/6. 
Catalogue Free. Agents Wan’ 


Moseley & Pritchard Mfg. C0. 


Mention this Paper. CLINTON, !0\.4 


666 


Meat smoked in a few hours with ‘ 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Cheaper, ° 
Bweeter, and — then the old way. 5 4 
circular, E, KRAUSER & BRO., Milton, I's. 





















berries, currants, gcoseberries, grape: les 
and other tree fruits. Vegetables, — — 
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A Pleasant Day at Edgewood 
Farm, North Grafton, Mass. 


When one wants to take an outing and shake 
Off the cares of the city he should take a trip to 
Edgewood, Farm, North Grafton, Mass, * UO 
Bport” visited this farm recent y and spents 
most @: j»yabie day. The coraial reception giver 
by the proprietor, Mr. George B. inches, at bi: 
elegant country sea’, made one fee! at home at 
once, 





It is not “ 0:4 Sport’s” desire to describe mi- 
nutely or give. a stertoiyped list «if tb 
Diooded horses seen here—tnal’s not cur 
business. “ Old Sport” didn’t visit Edgewoo: 
Farm ior that purpose,not mach. He went 
im response to a kind invitation to e joy ® 
Gay’s outing and pleasant entertainment. Tar 
ride on the Grafton line of elec rics, through 
bogs and swamps and over trestie bridges. 
caused one granger to ask another, * What's 
land good for around here?” ‘To hold the 
earth together,” was the response. But soon cnr 
gete out into the broad upland and tne graad oid 
farms loom up in view. We contince tl r ugh 
the bustling town of North Grafton and Wheel 
er’s Bridge ie reached. Here your scribe was 
met by Mr. Inches, who was seated in a carrisg: 
ara wa by asuperd pair of cobs, and aftera hw 
minates ride past the old Wheeler Farm, the 
gabies of Edgewood came to view. 

“Old Sport” mast be pardoned if he pauses 
here a moment to say jast one word about & ¢ 
grand old-time geatioman that once dweit on thr 
Wheeler Farm, the late Hon. Jobnathan D. 
Wheeler. Here flourished ao old-time country 
gentlemen, he of the m@ 4 shirt and cuta- 
way coat, one of the oid schoo!. He was + 
lover of horses and cattle, and his good. 

presence was seen at every cattle 
show, and bis stock won premiums ga- 
lore. Ab! memories of the old dayt 
and old-time gentiomen gone by! Adout a 
Gecade ago, Worcester County could point & 
over 80 country seats presided over by genia) 
hosts, geotiemen of the old school. It could 
boast of such grani old horses as Pooahonias 
and her son and daughter, Sirideaway aod Pooa- 
hontas Jr.; also the fiset stallions Blackstoace, 
Oharies Backman and Sontag’s Daroc. Today 
hardly 026 cap be Mentioned as existing. 

it was over 30 years ago that “ Old Sport’ 
last visited E ig-wood Farm, and then the propr'- 
etor was James Tnornaike. It was bere (ha 
the then cele”rated Black Hawk stalions No: - 
parell and Do Juan were kept and othe: 
bl.ofed stock, also Old Squa@, the dam o! 
Lancet (2.37%4)}. Who was Lancet? some of the 
present generation will iuquire, Well, Lancet 
was a slashina-gaited, Diack gelding that wa: 
broughtto Worcester from Vermont and ther 
sola to New York parties. There Lancet bea! 
Fiora Temple five times on the island in th 
remarkable time of 237%. After living s 
Edgewood tor several years Mr. Thorndike sok 
his form and stock, and oaar none of his family 
are living in this vicinity. 

Edgeeo od Farm is situatsd on a high emi- 
nenee, and here one can breathe the ozone fres! 
from heaven, and 02 its broad acres one can se 
seven towns. Toe beautiful waters of Lak: 
Quinsigamond look like a sheet of glass, and the 
stream which meanders down the meadow, 
divides and rans like lovers, now coy and sby 
as if evading each other, now drawing neare: 
together, and finally uniting under a huge roc 
near the bridge that stands like a priest Diessin; 
their union. 

The grand old mansion at Edgewood Farm i: 
paradise itseif. [a response to Mr. Inenes’ iv- 
vitation we took .f our coats and made ourseive: 
athome, and“ Oid Sport” was soon sitting be 
side the noble fireplace where the yew i gs sani 
of comfort, andas we watched the flames cu 
over the andirons, memories of other days cam 
back. The cosey corners and broad corridors, the 
grand old paintings on the wall, especially th 
ancestral ones, emited down a welcome tha 
seemed to say “‘' O:d Sport,’ you are welcome 
but remember your failings.” 

After getting warmed up, we proceeded to the 
stabie, and there mei Mr. William H. Moody, the 
superintendent of the farm. This gentleman, 
who is quiet and unassuming, bas a happy fac- 
ulty of making 026 feel at home. Here in a roomy 
box stall was seen the baudsome stallion Pedlar, 
and then we were introduced te Mr. Silver, whc 
trains and breaks the colts on the farm. 

The pedigree of the master of the harem, Prd 
lar, is t. 0 weil Known to need mention herr. A: 
he stood in his box stall he looked the Dean idea: 
of what he is. His head denotes intelligence, 
and from coronetto witbers he is compactly 
built. From hock to gambre! and from stifle to 
backbone Pediar certainly fills ail reqaireme:t 
fora stock getter. No doubt there are othe 
stallions that are as good as he, bat they are no' 
in this vicinity, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Baron Wilkes, andour business is not with nim 
just now. 

In my | oyhood days I remémber seeing Dexte: 
troton Harlem Lace, New York, and hearips 
Rev. Henry Wara Beecher exciaim, “ There’s » 
horse with a sou!,” and this iswha: I s.id wep 
q@aiching the intelligence of Pediar as he stood 
in his stall. Perhaps this theory would not be 
accepted by the latter-day teachers, but a notec 
judge once said of a horse that "e knew 
more than the average jaryman, and this 
may be said of Pediar. Pediar is regis- 
tered No. 12908, bas a two-year-old record of 
2.27%, and was winner of tne 3.21 class ai 
Proviaence, five-heat race; taking seconc 
fourth and filth heats in 2.18%, 2.19%, 
2.19%; 2.19 class, 1896, a four-neat rac: 
at Brockton; 1896, 32.18 Glass, 10-heat 
race at Mystic. Tne last eight heats of this 
race were trotted Oot. 11, Pediar winning tht 
eighth, ninth and tenth heats of tae most memo- 
rable 10-neat race on record, and be was seconca 
in the third, sixth and seventh heats. 

Peclar was sired by Electioneer 125; dam, 
Pensiope, by Mohawk Onief; second dam, 
Pilanetia, by Pianst; third dam, La Henderson, by 
Lexington ; fourth dam, Kitty Ulark, by importec 
Glencoe. Pediar’s record is 2.18%. Every 
reader of the BREEDER kKoows Pealer and his 

ecord, so“ Old Sport” will no; say more adoati¢ 
Saffice it to say that he is a very Lobie horse. 

Alter leaving rediar’s stall we visited Elect- 
wood 14074; bay horse, foaled April 5, 1887; 
sirea by Whips (2.2744); dam, Manette; second 
dam, Emblem, by Tactier (3.236); third dam, 
Young Portia, by MambDrino Onief. When a 
yearling Electwood had his hip knocked down 
while being driven from a burning barn at Palo 
Alto, Oal., which incapacitated him from being 
trained, 

Alter visiting the trotting stallions we strolled 
through tho stable of cobs and hackneys, and 
the display of this breed of horses was about as 
perfect as I have ever seen. 

Next we inspected the Jerseys with their 
cream-colored coats and dreamy eyes, and 
visions of milk and cream floated before us, and 
for the moment w > pitied our city friends. 

The kennel of Boston terriers, some 320 in all, 
was a pleasant sight. These frisky little pooket 
editions of John L. Sullivans were here, there 
and everywhere, keeping us company wherever 
we went. 

We stopped aiter this to partake of lunch and 
again enjoy the warmth of the nobie fireplace, 
after which we visited ths brood mares, fillies, 
colts, sucklings and weanlings, which were men- 
tioned in a recent number of ihe BREEDER. 

Aftera visitto the hennery to see the Dork 
ings, Brahmas and other choice breeds, we again 
adjourned to the warmth of the grand old fire- 
place and were given a parting salute by the 
Chanticleer, for, as the old soag runs, “ The 
rooster crows and everybody knows there’ll be 
eggs for the breakfast in the morning.” Sitting 
by the glowing fire and chatting about tbe horse, 
we were reminded of the old song, which runs: 
The shovel and to each other belong 
While the yew log sings songs of family gice. 

The sun was sinking in the west when we 
bade our host goodby, and he kindly drove us 
over to the electrics. Homeward bound we felt 
much happier for having spent a day at Edge- 
wood Farm. 

The headlines of the morning papers some days 
since read, “ Abbie V. trounced on the Boule- 
varc.” Well, her owner ought to be, and ali 

horse Owners who will speed on half bare ground 
and grit. It comes very near being crueity to 
animals. Yours, OLD & POBT. 


A Wise man is On the lookout for a good thing. 
German Peat Moss, sold by O. B. Barrett, 45 
North Market street, for horse bedding, is one 
of the good things of this world. 
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Tuttle’s Elixir “1 
will notcure, Forsaleevery 
where, Send for pamphlets i 


DR. S. A. TUTTLE, nn 


Bole Proprietor. 
27 Beverly St., Loston, Mass. 


Beware of so-called ‘: Elixirs." 








old remedy. Al! who 


* Rt it confess * excellence. Mothers need 






} Bren ted or their children because it cures & 
— — Sealds, Outs, Bruises, Hore Throat. 
Reps ale Old people need it because it cures Rheuma 


tism, Bunions, Lameness, Soreness, ’ 
& * 688, Tooth 
Horsemen need it in their stables, becanse }t 
cures Strains, Sprains and al! Kinds of Lame. 
ness, Ask your druggist for it 
# Sold in Boston by 
GEO, ©, GOODWIN & Co, 
CARTER, CARTER & MEIGs. 
WEKKS & POTTER 


L T. HAZEN Manager, Melrose Mase 
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New and Improved service 


LIMITED PALAGE TRAINS 
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Boston and Chicago and St. Louis 


And all points in the West, Nor.b 
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and Southwest. 
Siort Line. Fast Time. Low Rates 


The most direct route with latest im- 
proved service and fast trains between 








(2) Young Miss, dam of Bingen, 2.06 1-4 


(5) Training Barn‘ 


. 


LOOKOUT FARM, NATICK, MASS. 


(t) Colt Bara. 


(4) May King, 2.20. 


(7) Main Barn. 


(6) House and Cattle Bara: 


(3) Young King, brother to Bingen, 2.06 1-4 








Boston and Montreal and al] Canadian 
points. 

For tickets and further information cal! 
upon your nearest ticket agent or address 


A. 8. CRANE. Cc. M. BURT, 
Gen’! Traffic Manager. G@ on’: Pasr. Agen’. 








Buffalo (#. F.) Nov.es. 


The stabie of W. B. Rogers, now of Bradford, 
Pa., is expacte i at the Jewettville covered track 
withli afew daye. Rogers is now training for 
M. Matson of Bradiord, and has ia his stable the 
fast pacing stallion Oharies Sumner (3.10%), by 
Era Obimes (2 1844); dam. Helen Almont, by 
Almont Jr. Rogers camp signed this fellow with 
considerable success through the New Eoglanda 
circuit last summer. Orphia (2.24%), by Billy 
O.kom, Matt M ,a fast youngster by R x amer- 
lous (3.1144) ;4am, Falda (2.1944),by Hambrino, 
and a fast ww) year ol4 by Rabeastein (2.05), are 
also members of the R gers stable. 

Several changes have been made in the stable 
now at the track in charg of George Foster, and 
a nun berof the most promisiag youngsters on 
Village Parm have been added to bis string. 
Poster is meeting with rema:kabie success with 
the farm colts, and has had in his charge this 
winter material that woald gladden the heart of 
any horseman. The Geers stable of 1900 should 
be agood one, but jadgiog from the showing of 
the youngsters now receiviog their first lessons 
the farm wiil have enougo green trotters and 
pacers in 1901 to supply several strings. 

A special from Syracuse, N. ¥., t) the Buffalo 
morning pacer states that a well-developed row 
is on in the Oentral New York Circuit, a row that 
is able to cause its cis'uption. The fight is be- 
tween the rival firms of Orandal! & Co.and Dan 
Deegan & Oc., po0l sellers, over the coatrol of 
the racing at K'rk Park, Syracuse. Deegan & 
Oo. were interested ia the meeting held at that 
point last season, as the; were in other 
meetings on the line, and Orandall & 
Go. are endeavoring to obtain contro! 
nO; Only of the Syracuse meeting, but are deter- 
mined to oust the towns in which Deegan is 
icterested from the Circuit. The Ventral New 
York Oircuit has been condaeted largely for the 
penefit of the pol sellers, a fact that insured its 
early death. Here, it is charged, racing is con- 
ducted solely for the gambiing element, and if 
half the charges mace against some of the man- 
agers are trne the death o! the ciroult would 
work no injary to the trotting sport. 

A qalet effort is being made in Rochester, 
N. ¥., to forma company to purchase the old 
fair grounds in that city, and give meetings ic 
connection with some circu'!t run in a legitimate 
manner, the mansgers of last season's meeting 
over the old mils track having no desire to affill- 
ate with the Oentral New York Oircuit. The 











tic ‘ners GSaould Use 
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Caustic 
Balsam 


fhe Great French Veterinary Remedy 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CUnc. 


— _ 


Prepared 
ezclusi 
ly ur J. B, 





Impossible tc Sroduce any scar or blemish. The 
safaat best Blister ever used. Taker the place 
of all jiniments for mild or severe actio:.. Removes 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

As s HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism 
Sprains, Be —— —8 itieinvaiuable, ° 
WE GUARANTE that one tablespoonful of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM wil 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle ~ 


any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Fvery bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran- 
ted to give satisfaction. rice $1.50 per bottle, Sol 
by druagista, or sent by exprese, charges paid, with ful 
directions for its use, Send for descriptive circulara, 
testimonials, ete, Address . 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS ©0,, Cleveland, Ohio 
5 I REESE RE 


grounds are: qailpped with a fair, half-mile track 
and stables, aad can be purchssed for $12,500. 
A ccmpany capitalized at $17,000 is to be 
tormed, shares of the value of $100 each to be 
sold, and, itis said, over 60 shares have been 
subscribed for to date. This would leave a 
surplus of $4500 with which to improve the 
rack and make other improvements necessary 
The Fiower City Gentiemen’s Driving Associa: 
tion is interested in the scheme, and if pulied 
through the weekly ma‘inees of the assosiation 
would doubtiess be given over the haif-mile 
ring. 

Frank A. Wiethoff, tormerly a resident of 
Buffsio and one of the best-known sporting men 
in the country, is lyiag at the point of death at 
hishome ia Detroit. About a year sgo Mr. 
Wiethoff was attacked by dropsy, and though he 
partially recovered, the troabie was renewed the 
past week. Mr. Welthof has handied the 
betting privileges for years at the Detroit 
meeting, in company with Ira E Bride, ana also 
the privileges at other towns on the Grand 
Oircait, inclaviog Buffalo. 

The bill introduced by assemblyman Gale of 
this State, cutting down the racing season 30 
days and increasing the tax on racing associa- 
tloas, bas been witadrawn, the opposition being 
so strong that it would never bave left tne com- 
mittee on general laws, to whom it was referred. 
The measure was opposed by every county fair 
assoc'ation in the State, they claiming that to cu: 
down the racing season would largely affect 
their rec: ipts from the raving tax of whica they 
are the beneficiaries. 

Joy Lonnberg, Meriden, Kan. has sent bis 
fast trotter, Heir Medium (2.14%), by Happy 
Heir, son of Happy Medium, dam, Mistietoe, by 
Ledger Jr., to the Village Farm to be bred to 
Obimes, 

Mr. Harry Hamlin left for Mexico during the 
past week. His trip will extend into April, s0 
that both proprietors of Village Farm will be 
absent during the balance of the winter, Mr. and 
Mrs. CO. J. Hamiia being at present located at 
Palm Beach, Fla. Before leaving Buffalo Mr. 
Hamlin sent tne famous old campaigner Hal 
PAnter (2.04%) to thé Village Farm, and the 
great oid son of Tom Hal and Sweepstakes is 
now roaming a paddock or occupying a roomy 
box stall on tne farm to which he bioaght cun- 
siderabie fame and some coin of the reaim. 

Beautiful Ohimes (4) (2.224%), sister of Bd 
EBasion (4) (2.00%) and the dam of Americav 
| Belle (8) (2 1244), bas been bred to Rex Amer- 
fous (2.11%4). Yours Truly (dam of True 
Onimes, 4, 2.12%4), by Mambrino King, has 
been bred to the same sire. 

Kitty B. (2.11), Dy Messenger Oimy, is due to 
foal to the cover of Dare Davil (2.09%) some 
time this month. Kitty 8. is the property :f 
George Lattimer of tnis city,and will not be bred 
this season, but put into road condition and 
driven double wit: Mr. Lattimer’s recent pur- 
chase, Arcadia, by Ambassador (2.21%). Mr. 
Lattimer’s young stallion Infact, by Ailerton 
(2.09%), dam by Alcantara, will be placed in 
the stable of W. L. Saow this season. 

Albert M. Dold of this city is the owner of a 
sensations liy fast pacing mare sired by Ponce de 
Leon (2.18). This mare is said to have shown & 
half in 1.00 and a quarter in 28% seconds. She 
wiil be prepared for the races this season. 

Oliver Oaoanna, Jr., of this city, owner of 
Mascot (2.04), former champion of pacers, will 
race a smali stabie this seasop, Ohariie Olcott 
handling the ribbons behind his horses. He has 
Gerald Rew, the fast pacing st&llion by Rex 
Americus (2.1144); dam, (dam of 
Robert J., 2.014%): Pitz Royal ( Dg record 
2.13%, pacing trial 23.22%): and Domino, & 
trotter that has shown 2.20 in his work. Olcott 
is also working for a horseman o! this city the 
trotter Point Dexter (2.27%4), by Mawbrino 
King, and the pacer Receiver (trial 2.1544), by 
Prince Regent (2.1644). 

F. G. Smith of this city is driving his fast pac- 
ing mare Some Pumpkins (2.23%), by Oxalite, 
on the road ia this city, and will probably breed 
her to Direct Hal the coming season. 

H. Scott Oroy of Canton, O., formerly trainer 
atthe Village Farm, was a visitor in town the 
past week. When he left he shipped to Oanton 
ur head of youngsters, owned by Buffalo par 





ties, to prepare for the season’s racer. 

M. J. Byrne of this city, who raced Happy 
Onimes (2.18%) last season, is prepsring twu 
youngsters for the 1900 campaign. One Isth: | 
Stallion Roycroft, by Mambrino Kivg; dam 
Aunabel, grandam of Heir-at-Law 3.05%), etc. 
and the other a pacing orother to Happy Uhimer. 
Mr. Byrne recently sold to O. H. McOQatche on of 
thie city the pacing mare Maic-it-Law (2.24%). 
by Holr-at-Law ; dam, Orwell M asic, dam of three 
The Western Peansylivania Fair 

Circuit. 


ng of the respective secretarie: 
of what is known as the Western Pennsy)- 
vania Fair Cireult convened at Pittsburg 
on Jan. 26. Officers were elected, and other 
business pertaining to the circuit was at- 
tended to. The cfflcers of the association 
for the coming year are as follows: Presi 
dent, W.H H. Riddle; Secretary, Georg: 
H. Fowler of Stoneboro; Treasurer, Jalius 
LeMoyne of Washington, Pa. 

The dates areas follows: Uaiontown, Pa, 
Sept. 4-7; Butler, Pa., Sept. 47; Wheeling, 
W. Va., Sept. 10-14; Waynesboro, Pa., Sept. 
18-21; Washington, Pa., Sert. 25-28; Greens 
burg, Pa.. Sept. 25-28; Bargettstown, Pa. 
Oct. 24; Stopeboro, Pa., Uct. 3.4 

Taé newspaper boys and four or five of 
the prominent Western drivers were 
backed up against the steam heater in the 
big Dexter Park sale building during the 
Spian & Newazas sale, and got to telling 
tales of experiences that had come to them 
during their career as drivers, and amongs' 
others George West told this one on him 
self. 

It was out in an Iowa town, where men 
and drivers are somewhat unsophisticated 
asto what constitutes gentlemanly treat- 
ment of one another, or in other wordr, 
“track etiquette.” The racein question 
was over a track that might be called primi- 
tive. No fence to designate the inside line 
of the track, and no outside fence that 
some unfortanate driver might be thrown 
over. Strictly speaking, West isknown to 
be a feather weight, about 125 pounds being 
allthat he can tip the soales at, the other 
25 pounds necessary to make his weight 
being made up of sheet lead that is placed 
in the pocket of a sulky cushion. In the 
initial heat around the lower turn, all unin- 
tentional on his part, his wheels became 
locked with one of the other driver’s sulky. 
The latter was a big 200-pound, six-feet-in- 
his-stocking-feet fellow,and when he got out 
of his sulky at the conciusion of the heat, 
he walked up to the little featherweight, 
West, and commenced to tell what he would 
do with him, in language not becoming a 
gentleman. At first, West treated the mat- 
ter asajoke, but the other fellow would 
not have it that way, and things began to 
look serious for the little man. George, 
however, had a big clerk that always 
made a practice at the finish of each 
heat of carrying his weighted cushion for 
him down tothe scale. On this particular 
day he was on hand, and as the argament 
grew hotter,and jast as it seemed as though 
they would come together in a fistic argu- 
ment, the clerk stepped in with the weignt 
and cushion, and said, “If you want to 
fight George West, fight me, 1 have the most 
of him under my arm,’”’ and between the 
clerk and the cushion, he concluded it was 
true, and at once decided to let the matter 
drop, mainly because he could see danger to 
himeelf by having the lead-loaded cushion 
descend upon his head. It is needless to 
say that George did not part with that clerk 











until he was safely back in Chicago, 





ALLEN FARM. 


Highest Class of Trotting Bred Horses, 


KREMLIN, 2.07 3-4, sire of Allenka, 2.13 1-4 

LANCELOT, 2.23, “ 2.14 1-4 

PISTACHIO, 2.21 3-4, “ ‘ Carya, 2.15 1-4 
SEND FOR LATEST PRICE LIST. 


WM, RUSSELL ALLEN, 
sexo of 1900 EDGEWOOD FARM 


PEDLAR 12908, 


AMBCORD 2.18 1-2. 
Sire of Annelispedlar, 2,21 1-4; Trader, 2,25 1-4; Cold 
Cash, p, 2.173; Oudray,"p, 2.21}; Elspeth, p, trial 2.12: 


$50 with usual return.... 
W. H.“MOODY,Supt., North Grafton,' Worcester Co., Mass. 


Maplewood Farm 


Portsmouth, N. EE. 
TRANK JONES, - PROPRIETOR. 


IDOLITA, 3, 2.12 





“ Lyric, 








PITTSFIELD. MASS 
| Season of 1900 











B. h., foaled 1896; sire 
Mendocino, 2.1%. | e 
Electioneer aod Msn, OF 
Piedmont, 2.17% js 


Edith (dam of Hammer, sire of Bouncer 2.09 tc.), by George Wilkes, 2.22; second daw ‘1° great 
brood mare Edith Oarr, by Olark Obief 89. Limited to five outside mares. FEE $100. 
3 Br. b., foaled 1898; 
— | ONICA 3 ? 10 sire, Az oor (2.20% 
sire of Azmo 
’ j — 2 2.18%, ho = 
2 17, Bonniedel, 2 17%, efc.); dam, Nadine (dam of Amigo, 2.16%, eve), by Wildidie, —F ah 
bred; secon’ dam, Norah (dam of Candidate, 2 2644, etc.), by Messenger Duroc sos; tuiré 
the great brood mare Mary Hulse, by American Star 14. FEE $100. 
Ro. b., foaled, 1891; sire bg 
Bird, (sire of Allerton, 2!" &™ 
* Early Bird, 2 10, snds'* —_ 
| in the 9.15 list, 26 in the 2 
and 81 in the 2.380 list); dam, Irish Mag (sister to Hamblotonlan, Wilkes), by George wks scout 
dam, Mag Lock, by American Star 87; third dam, Lady Irwin, by Hambieto altau 10. * 
ae (air 
i A aA E I 98516, ob. h., foaled 1893; sire, Red Wilk ae 
Ralph Wilkes, 206%, and 47 others ip (ie . — = 
164 In the 2.30 list); dam, Jenny Hioks, by Bode 


MoGregor, 2.17% ; second dam, Twin Martha, by Squire Talmadgs 668; chird dam 
Almont 88. FEE $25. 


24169, bik. b., foaled 1892; sire, Lavalaré ©*"". ag 
HAVALARD of Prince Lavalard 2.12%4, etc.); 48m, 4 oe 
(dam of Hilda 8., 2.15%, Double Cross, 3,2 6 
Wiikes, 3, 2.19%), by Guy Wilkes (2.1514); 24 dam, Woodford Q 1960, by Almont 33 a of 
Mares sent to farm will receive best of care and attention, but will be keptatow® , 
escape or accident. Bilis must be settled when mares are removed from the farm. 


—B DANIEL MAHANEY, Supt., Portsmoutd, N. F 
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